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VALUE ORIENTATION IN COUNSELING 


OME COUNSELORS appear to believe that, 
as counselors, they should have no value 
orientation; that in interviewing clients they 
should maintain a role which resembles a 
posture of neutrality. These same counse- 
lors may assert that the value orientation of 
the counselee should be the sole determinant 
of the direction, the pace, and the goal of 
the counseling process. Now, there are two 
puzzling aspects in such an advocacy of 
neutrality. Counselors of such persuasion 
seem to contend that the individual pos- 
sesses all the resources needed in achieving 
his fullest possible growth. And while I 
yield to no one in confidence in the great 
potentiality of individuals for furthering 
their own growth, yet I do not believe in 
autonomous individualism. I believe, 
rather, and there is rich historic support in 
Western culture, that the individual, often 
desperately, needs other individuals to help 
him achieve optimum development.! In 
fact, the history of human societies points 
to the interpretation that a civilized state of 
mutual interdependence is more productive 
of optimum human development than is the 
so-called naturalistic state of social and psy- 
chological self-dependency. 
I am perplexed by another aspect of what 
I interpret to be an advocacy of autonomous 
individualism, and that is the role of the 
counselor himself in such a counseling proc- 
ess. If he literally follows such a concept, 
then he must seek self-effacement and a 
condition of at least marginal influence in 


Epmunp G. WILLIAMSON is Dean of Students and 
Professor of Psychology, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 

* While making one of the many revisions of this 
manuscript on an airplane, a favorite locus of revi- 
sion, I came across these supporting sentences in 
Will Herberg’s appraisal of the impact of Freud on 
our understanding of man: “Freud does not see 
what the Jewish-Christian tradition has always 
stressed, and what modern existentialists such as 
Buber, Jaspers, and Marcel, are re-emphasizing, 
that the human self emerges only in community 
and has no real existence apart from it” [7, p. 28/]. 
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counseling. Now, I can understand a con- 
cept of approximation to such a position or 
posture, but I cannot conceive that efface- 
ment is ever achieved by a structured per- 
sonality, since individuality is an inherent 
part of personality. Therefore, it seems evi- 
dent that at least some dimensions of the 
value orientation and commitment of the 
counselor would be perceived by the coun- 
selee and, thereby, would be functionally of 
some influence in the counseling relation- 
ship. It may be operationally true that a 
counselor can act in a self-effacing way and 
yet, in other circumstances, maintain his 
own individuality. I presume that this is 
what is meant by such a contention, al- 
though few such outer limits of neutrality 
are identified by advocates of the principle 
of self-effacement. 


Counseling Model 


Whatever may be valid in these two 
puzzling aspects of the advocacy of neutral- 
ity, there are additional bases for abandon- 
ing such a position in favor of an open and 
explicit value orientation in counseling. 
Before detailing further my argument, let 
me sketch my concept of counseling so as to 
make explicit the premises from which my 
argument proceeds. I shall sketch a model 
of the counseling process which has been 
greatly influenced by the writings of others 
and by my own counseling experiences. 
Then I shall explore some of the ways in 
which the counselor’s value orientation in- 
fluences that process. My concept is, of 
course, determined by the context of my 
experience, counseling that takes place in 
college with adolescents. For me, counsel- 
ing is not identical with psychotherapy and 
its content is not psychopathology. Other 
types of counseling may be clinical and 
therapeutic but I wish to explore and evalu 
ate a different concept, one that embraces 
and integrates vocational and educational 
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guidance with personality dynamics and in- 
terpersonal relationships. 

Counseling is a peculiar type of relatively 
short-term human relationship between a 
“mentor” with some considerable experi- 
ence in problems of human development 
and in ways of facilitating that development, 
on the one hand, and a learner, on the other 
hand, who faces certain clearly or dimly 
perceived difficulties in his efforts to achieve 
self-controlled and_ self-manipulated for- 
ward-moving development. These difficul- 
ties range in content from the choice of a 
career goal and training to strained rela- 
tionships with parents, friends, and fiance. 
There are several dimensions of human re- 
lationship taking place in the personal in- 
terview between counselor and counselee 
which seem to be relevant to our discussion. 

Most importantly, the climate of human 
relationship in counseling is of a peculiar 
sort. These relationships are highly per- 


sonal and in that respect are subjective 


rather than objective, business-like, or 
official in tone and feeling. The counselor 
really “cares” for the counselee in a per- 
sonal way—to be sure, not as intimately and 
deeply as a parent cares for the personal de- 
velopment of a child, but nevertheless far 
more personally than we usually experience 
in the casual or day-to-day relationships of 
life. Such a climate of relationship is a 
most necessary ecological condition for the 
solving or resolving of the developmental 
problems encountered, felt, and perceived 
by the counselee. We assume that, without 
such a climate, the counselee would not be 
so effectively encouraged to seek a solution 
of his problems, to understand himself and 
his difficulties, or to appraise the available 
ways out of his current difficulty. One may 
generalize from experience that the relation- 
ship in counseling does not need to be as 
pervasive and involved as one would experi- 
ence in psychoanalysis or any other type of 
deep therapeutic relationship. Neverthe- 
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less, the affect climate must be perceptibly 
present if counseling is to achieve effective- 
ness. 

A second dimension of this personal rela- 
tionship stems from the fact that many of 
the developmental problems of the coun- 
selee arise out of his disturbances or con- 
flicts among value options he has open to 
him for adoption as his dominant guiding 
motivations. Some of these disturbances 
may be very profound and pathological and, 
therefore, may require some form of deep 
and prolonged psychotherapy rather than 
counseling. But even in the simpler kinds 
of disturbances, these conflicting feelings 
may thwart or restrict the individual's mo- 
tivation to take confident and aggressive 
control of his own development. In such 
cases, within the friendly climate of the 
counseling interview, the individual may 
need modified and simplified relationship 
therapy before he can face his problems 
clearheadedly. 


The Counselor Teacher 


All of these and others are necessary di- 
mensions of counseling relationships. Man 
is, we now believe, a feeling individual, and 
his affect is a most necessary and normal di- 
mension of his individuality. And helping 
clients “feel good” is a basic goal of coun- 
seling. But for me, a most essential and 
distinctive feature of counseling is its prob- 
lem-solving dimension with respect to ob- 
jective difficulties in the external world and 
also with regard to associated, subjective, 
affect disturbances. In our culture, man 
not only is trying to “feel good” but he also 
seeks to become and to maintain himself as 
a rational, problem-solving being. True, 
his affect usually interferes with his attempts 
to be rational, and he may become so highly 
irrational that his rationality needs to be 
clarified and restructured before he can re- 
gain his rational posture and process. And, 
moreover, his affect, especially when it is of 
the “right” kind, is constantly a most neces- 
sary source of motivation in his behavior 
as a rational problem-solving individual. 
Thus, affect is never disassociated from ra- 
tionality and the two are intimately inter- 
related, sometimes in a negative way, but 
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usually in a positive, harnessed-tandem-way, 
so that one reinforces the other or there is 
a reciprocating relationship of some sort. 
In counseling, the counselor as a teacher 
helps the individual learn how to use prob- 
lem-solving approaches and techniques in 
approximating control of his own develop- 
ment. In schoolmen’s terminology, the 
“curriculum” of counseling, as I choose to 
call it, is the individual himself and his own 
style of living, his mistakes and his “correct” 
responses in relationships with others. In 
counseling, he is turning upon himself his 
own intelligence or rationality in trying to 
use certain canons of logic and certain psy- 
chological insights so that he approximates, 
but seldom fully achieves, rationality in 
controlling his own life. Thus he seeks to 
approximate his “right” and his opportunity 
to achieve freedom to become his real self 
through liberation from the handicap of 
ignorance of self and through freedom from 
other obstacles to his full development. 
The role of the counselor is clear then— 
to teach or help the individual learn to un- 
derstand and accept himself in terms of 
capabilities, aptitudes and interests; to 
identify his own motivations and techniques 


of living; to appraise them in terms of their 
implications or consequences; and, when 
appropriate, to substitute more adequate be- 
havior to achieve desired life satisfactions 
that the individual has set as his personal 


goal. The role of the counselee is to use 
himself as a curriculum of learning how to 
understand himself and his complex moti- 
vations and complex techniques of living, 
the consequences of his behavior, and to 
correct those techniques which produce the 
responses he does not wish to achieve. He 
also secks to learn substitute responses 
which bring the kind of results and conse- 
quences in his life that he desires and which 
add further to his own richness of liberating 
relationships with other individuals. 

Of course, he is not entirely or absolutely 
self contained or self sufficient in his own 
life objectives and life style, because he 
needs perforce to modify his inner impulses 
by virtue of his membership in groups and 
societies and his interrelationships with 
other individuals in school, home, and com- 
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munity. And it is this interaction with 
other individuals (and within himself) 
which he learns to analyze and comprehend, 
correct, and modify in the counseling inter- 
view—a sort of microcosm set apart and 
structured in a way that he can see and feel 
himself in a friendly way and without 
threat to his own security. Through mas- 
tery of the techniques of understanding and 
controlling the interview microcosm, he is 
preparing for the real task of transferring 
those skills and confidences to the outside . 
world of interpersonal relationships which 
perforce require adjustment to and incor- 
poration of external standards and guiding 
principles of behavior. 

The interactions of the counselee and 
counselor are, therefore, those of teacher 
and learner, and it is a highly personalized 
teaching and learning process in which, 
sometimes, the communication is not only 
oral but contextual and situational as well 
J, 12]. On some occasions, the relationship 
may be characterized as direct teaching 
through explicit explanations, suggestions 
of possible hypotheses, assistance in search- 
ing for relevant facts (aptitudes, interests, 
motives, etc.) that illuminate the counselee’s 
problems, and so on. On other occasions, 
the teaching method may be one of friendly, 
encouraging listening. And, not infre- 
quently, the counselee takes the posture of 
teacher of himself. That is, the counselee 
may use the carefully structured universe 
of the interview to “practice-teach” himself 
how to understand such a one as he is and 
how to attain maturity with such a reper- 
toire of capabilities and motivations as he, 
the counselee, now is able to perceive him- 
self to have. Such practice sessions permit 
him to stand off and look at himself in an 
objective manner—a perspective often difh- 
cult to produce except in the warm and ra- 
tional ecology of interpersonal relationships 
with the counselor. After N number of 
such practice sessions, he may feel confident 
and ready to “go it alone,” thus unifying 
and integrating within himself the coun- 
selor-counselee roles. That is, he then be- 
comes his own teacher to an extent deter- 
mined by his own potentialities and other 
controlling circumstances. And he thus ap- 
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proximates a working integration sufficient 
for further development and satisfying in 
the consequent behavior results. 


Values and Goals in Counseling 


Now, with such a rough model before us, 
let me explore the role of value orientation 
in counseling. A most complex and often 
confusing question now arises when we seck 
to assess or even to identify the goals or 
objectives sought through counseling. 
Sometimes we pose our question: are any 
goals of students’ development properly pre- 
determined; or do they arise, sui generis, in 
the counseling process itself; and, are goals 
set solely by the counselee himself? Let us 
examine our model of counseling in terms of 
this question of goals—a most crucial ques- 
tion in understanding value counseling. 
And immediately we face these subordinate 
questions: To what purposes and outcomes 
do we lend our services as counselors? Are 
they outcomes of a type that we can justify 
and accept? Are they socially useful for the 
“common good,” and are they “good” for 
the individual? 

In phrasing such questions, we remind 
ourselves that in counseling we have long 
accepted as tribal dogma the generalization 
that counselors should not express negative 
value orientation or disapproval, that is, 
condemnation of anything the counselee 
says or does, has done, or will do. This dic- 
tum reflects the common observation that 
we counselors greatly weaken our effective- 
ness, especially in dealing with clients who 
are in conflict with others, if we scold, ad- 
monish, order, preach, or otherwise intrude 
upon the counselee’s search for understand- 
ing and resolution of his problems. 

Now, while we all may agree that such 
expressions of condemnation or exhortation 
have no place in a counselor's office, it does 
not necessarily follow that we need approve 
a counselor's maintenance of value neutral- 
ity in relation to the client's self-concept, 
ideals, behavior, and interpersonal relation- 
ships. Yet, such a doctrine of value neutral- 
ity sometimes may be extended to the total 
developmental pattern of the counselee, per- 
haps on the supposition that the desirable 
goal, “. . . the development of each person 
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in all ways to his fullest possible extent” 
[8, p. xt], can best be reached if we minimize 
disruptive external interference. 

Such a goal in human development, given 
recent restatement by Liloyd-Jones and 
Smith, who explicitly advocate value ori- 
entation, is one that most educators and 
counselors would be happy to see achieved. 
And it has been highly productive of con- 
cepts, motivations and programs of action 
in counseling. But a re-examination of 
some of its implicit assumptions has been 
made by these same authors. I follow their 
lead in re-examining the contention that 
counselors need be neutral with respect to 
outcomes of the counseling process. For ex- 
ample, if we should accept the above state- 
ment of objectives unqualifiedly, we seem 
to be embracing the doctrine that all growth 
is acceptable if it meets only two conditions, 
“in all ways,” and the “fullest possible ex- 
tent.” Such a doctrine would smack of the 
contention that any and all forms of growth 
contain within themselves their own, and 
sufficient, justification. But some doubting 
questions would then arise concerning ac- 
ceptance of such a universal doctrine: Have 
we come to view optimum development as 
justified without regard to standards and 
forms that bend it toward a “good” goal 
rather than toward a “bad” end? Do we 
counselors believe that in counseling “any- 
thing goes” or that any kind of development 
behavior is as good as any other? Do we 
believe that the fullest growth of one in- 
dividual inevitably enhances the fullest 
growth of all other individuals? Are there 
no relevant and valid standards of growth 
in individuality? Must any individual 
choose between the bipolar opposites of 
absolute autonomy of an individual and 
object and supine conformity of the in- 
dividual to someone’s (or society's) imposed 
standards of development—are there no 
other options to choose in developing one’s 
life? 

And do we conclude, then, that the illu- 
mination and acceptance of standards and 
limits as guiding principles of development 
is irrelevant, if not inhibiting, in counsel- 
ing? Could it be that such an open-ended 
objective has shackled us with the impedi- 
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ment of “perpetual rotation” around the 
limited starting point of absolutistic and 
autonomous self-direction, long since identi- 
fied and found deficient by Bode with re- 
spect to an education that is unattached to 
a philosophy, or at least not to an explicit 
one [ 2, p. 84]? 

These questions may motivate us to con- 
sider important implications for both the 
techniques and the goals we choose in coun- 
seling: what part should expression of soci- 
ety’s and the counselor's value orientation 
play in the counseling situation? Accept- 
ance of the extended doctrine of neutrality 
would lead many to answer, “None!” Yet 
I question whether counselors, at least those 
who work in schools and colleges, can meet 
their professional obligations if they remain, 
to paraphrase Carmichael, merely spectators 
or neutral observers in viewing education 
and its role in society [3, p. 11]. 


The Need for Values 


In my exploration of the place of value 
orientation in counseling, I am not wise 
enough to have found a single, final answer, 
but I have reached a point of view regard- 
ing the necessity of commitment to the 
moral and social purposes of counseling. 
And I am comforted in my long study of this 
neglected dimension of counseling by Paul 
Meehl’s conclusion: “A rigorous, sophisti- 
cated consideration of the ethics of thera- 
peutic ‘guidance’—by workers competent in 
axiology and casuistry is long overdue. 
Current thinking on this topic is almost 
wholly confined to cliches” [9, p. 3731. 

In my present search for a formulation 
of value orientation concerning the out- 
comes of counseling, I shall first consider 
whether it is necessary, or desirable, for the 
counselor to eliminate value judgments 
from the counseling interview in order to 
give to clients necessary freedom to investi- 
gate and solve their problems responsibly. 

We might begin by asking whether we can 
in fact ever detach our behavior from our 
own and society's values in any situation. 
According to Taylor's definition of a value 
as “. . . an idea on which people act, or a 
principle on which they judge how to act” 
(11, p. 208], we cannot, since every choice 
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and action must be based upon explicit or 
implicit acceptance of a value. Even the 
most rigorously disciplined scientist, who 
supposedly must divorce his values from 
his work in order to maintain objectivity, 
cannot function independently of his values. 
Smith has said: 


. the claim to a value-free science when it 
goes beyond insistence on a disciplined regard for 
fact whether or not it accords with our wishes, 
only obscures the value elements in the choice of 
problem of research setting, of conceptual frame- 
work, in the decision as to when to rest with 
negative findings, when results are reportable, and 
so on endlessly [10, p. 515]. 


Conant, too, suggests that we do not act 
without revealing, implicitly or explicitly, 
subjectively chosen values which are based 
upon “personal experience and its prolonga- 
tion by history.” He goes on to say: 


. . I doubt the ability of most people to escape 
from some elements of a conceptual scheme which 
is keyed to human conduct, to moral principles or 
ethical rules, and to value judgments [#, p. 181]. 


Values are’ Inevitable 


If we agree that value judgments are im- 
plicit in every action we take, we should also 
agree that counselors cannot fully escape 
introducing their own value systems into 
the counseling interview. While the coun- 
selor’s moral and ethical standards may not 
be made clear to clients, or even to the 
counselor himself, they are influential in his 
reactions to the client's story, his emphases, 
his choice of objectives and counseling 
method, and in the techniques he uses to 
carry out the chosen method of interview- 
ing. 

Further thinking reveals that while the 
techniques used by a counselor depend 
partly upon his own assumptions concerning 
desirable outcomes of counseling, yet these 
assumptions are not the only set of values 
helping to determine his methods and ob- 
jectives. Indeed, for the school counselor, 
the prevailing beliefs within the college or 
school system concerning the nature of hu- 
man nature, the aims of education, and the 
place and purpose of counseling will deter- 
mine in some measure the objectives toward 
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which the counselor is expected to direct his 
efforts, and the techniques which he is ex- 
pected to employ. While the private prac- 
titioner in counseling would, at first glance, 
seem to be freed of such guide lines in his 
relationships with clients, I believe that 
further examination will identify some 
“outer” limits of his freedom from responsi- 
bility for influencing the client to choose 
one behavior standard rather than another. 
But that is another story. 

It seems clear to me that we cannot and 
indeed should not attempt to eliminate 
some consideration of values from the coun- 
seling situation. It is also clear, so it seems 
to me, that the standards and attitudes of 
society and those prevailing in the coun- 
selor’s educational institution, as well as 
those of the counselor himself, will be re- 
flected in the counselor’s behavior through- 
out each interview. And such a reflection 
need not be, but can sometimes be under 
some circumstances, an undue or inhibiting 
influence upon the client's efforts to as- 
sume control of his own development. 

It is not enough, however, to recognize 
that one’s value. orientation determines be- 
havior. Action is irresponsibly taken in 


spite of this recognition, according to Smith, 
unless the values, assumptions, and goals 
underlying the action are investigated and 


as clearly as possible understood. Smith 


makes the point in these words: 


+ . @ person acts responsibly to the extent that 
his behavior meets at least these conditions: First, 
he is aware of the value context in which he is 
acting. His goals have been subjected to con- 
scious scrutiny, and his behavior is explicitly re- 
lated to his values. Second, his choices are made 
in the light of as adequate an understanding of 
their probable consequences as he can achieve. 
The relations that he assumes between means 
and ends are examined critically, not taken for 
granted. Third, he is ready to be judged in terms 
of his choices of both ends and means, and has 
the flexibility to reconsider both. In a word, he 
assumes responsibility for his decisions and ac- 
tions [10, p. 513]. 


This definition of responsibility as ap- 
plied to counselors has several implications 
in relation to our present subject. It im- 
plies, among other things, that counselors 
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need to understand explicitly their objec- 
tives and to examine the technology with 
which they have been preoccupied in terms 
of its relevance to these objectives. It im- 
plies, too, that clients—who, like counselors, 
act in terms of recognized or unrecognized 
values—need to learn to identify and under- 
stand the implications of their moral and 
ethical codes and other value orientations 
in order to act responsibly. And these two 
implications suggest the second question I 
want to consider here: Is it a proper func- 
tion of counseling to help students learn to 
identify and accept commitment to their 
value orientation and to accept responsi- 
bility for behavior derived from that orien- 
tation? 

With respect to counseling that takes 
place in an educational setting or institu- 
tion, my analysis of the identification of de- 
sirable end-goals is based on the assumption 
that counseling is a central, not a peripheral, 
part of democratic education. In my opin- 
ion, the objectives of counseling in educa- 
tional institutions are bound up with those 
of education in general, especially with re- 
spect to the societal responsibility of educa- 
tion to influence the pattern of development 
being achieved by students. Then the ques- 
tion arises whether education in general 
should be concerned with students’ develop- 
ment of and commitment to values. It 
seems to me that it must be, if it is to help 
students prepare for adulthood which will 
be satisfying and useful to them and to their 
associates in home and community. As 
Feigl contends: “. . . The aims of educa- 
tion presuppose some ideals of human na- 
ture and . . . such ideals are supported by 
value judgments” [6, p. 324]. 


Variety of Values 


Much of present day counseling takes 
place in an educational context and is 
directed toward the goal of facilitating the 
development of maturity in student clients. 
And I contend that counselors, as educa- 
tors, should modify our current open-ended 
concept of autonomously self-determined 
development by incorporating in our con- 
cept of desirable objectives of counseling a 
variety of “loose-fitting” (i.e., neither rigid 
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nor prescribed) dimensions which diverse 
experiences indicate may be desirable in our 
type of pluralistic democratic society. The 
client’s search for a variety of optional and 
desirable models would give new richness, 
it seems to me, to our teaching usefulness 
_as counselors. And because of our cultural 
and value pluralism, we are, I believe, in 
little danger of constructing a rigid and 
universal orthodoxy to which each counse- 
lee will need to commit himself. 

In using the phrase, variety of “loose- 
fitting” (i.e., not rigid or prescribed) goals, 
I have in mind, among others, such value 
standards as those suggested by Taylor and 
Feigl in their discussion of the necessity of 
infusing education with explicit moral 
values. 

There are moral values to be found in the stu- 

dent’s experience which he cannot avoid accept- 

ing—the value of reason, of honorable conduct, of 
cooperation. If he refuses to accept them, he 
cannot remain a student. There are other moral 
values—courage, independence, charity, generosity, 
sensitivity—which he may not find in his experi- 
ence as a student, but which he should find there 
if he is to be truly educated [/1, p. 35]. 


Feigl suggests other dimensions of the 


individual that education should develop: 
In addition to these ideas of rational thought and 
conduct, education should foster the development 
of constructive and benevolent attitudes. It 
should help every individual in maintaining a 
sufficiently high level of aspiration for self-perfec- 
tion [6, p. 336]. 


I repeat, we need not restrict ourselves to 
the outcomes advocated by these two observ- 
ers of education. Nor need we advocate 
that counselors should persuade student 
clients to commit themselves to these or any 
other particular values. Indeed, I quote 
them only as authority for the general con- 
tention that each student in education 
should be aided to explicate his own self- 
developing guide lines for his motivated 
behavior and to choose those that will fur- 
ther his optimum development and that of 
his associates and community. On the latter 
obligation, Dewey had this to say: “But if 
democracy has moral and ideal meaning, 
it is that a social return be demanded from 
all... U, p. 1421. 
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It appears that to think of counseling as 
non-value-bound is contradictory so long 
as counselors function in facilitating an in- 
dividual’s development within the limits 
imposed by his social situation. We are, 
rather, in the business of helping each client 
to choose (his own choice) to become one 
kind of person rather than another and to 
approximate an integrated concept of his 
universe which will correlate and give mean- 
ing to his life and that of others, and which 
will provide guiding principles or values to 
influence his daily behavior. 


Self Determination of Values 


And now that we agree, perhaps, that 
providing orientation and education in 
values is an important function of counsel- 
ing, there remains the question of how the 
counselor deals with values in the counsel- 
ing interview. In this paper I shall merely 
make a few points; in another paper I hope 
to explore and examine techniques more 
critically. In the first place, the counselor, 
of course, conducts himself in the interview 
in a way in which his behavior itself 
exemplifies and illuminates his own com- 
mitments to certain personal and profes- 
sional values—for example, respect for in- 
tegrity of the student, clarity of perception 
in self-evaluation, the individual's freedom 
of choice of value orientation, and many 
others. Thus behavior manifestations are 
of course a technique of “teaching” (in- 
fluencing) students to give consideration to 
“choosing” to adopt for themselves such 
value orientation. 

Secondly, a central guide line for coun- 
selors in schools and colleges in their search 
for effective roles in value orientation is the 
fact that others who work with adolescents 
may have achieved greater competence and 
acceptance in this area of human develop- 
ment and relationships than we have yet 
or may ever achieve. Thus, we counselors 
need to avoid disruptive and forced in- 
trusion into the privacy and primacy of 
the relationships of students with home and 
church. In particular, we need to explore 
in cordial, not competitive, consultation 
with pastors, religious workers, and others 
long active in this dimension of human de- 
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velopment the ways through which we 
counselors may forge our own unique roles 
with maximum teamwork relationships in 
our common task. 

In the third place, counselors need to 
safeguard their role in value orientation 
with respect to the sensitivity of adherents 
of some religious beliefs to external review 
by “outsiders” and the penchant of some 
counselors to become critical of those value 
systems which are related to beliefs and 
values personally not held or advocated by 
the counselor in his private life. With re- 
gard to these and other aspects, the counse- 
lor needs to respect the client's right of self 
determination of his value orientation, as 
is the case with vocational orientation and 
other choices of a free individual in Western 
culture. 

Turning to the positive aspects of the 
counselor’s interviewing role, there appear 
to be a number of approaches, some effec- 
tive and others ineffective, in which the 
counselor, as educator, may handle values 
in his relationships with his client in the 
voluntarily sought and maintained coun- 
seling interview. He may, for example, use 
the propaganda method in arguing for a 
predetermined set of values in order to im- 
pose these values upon the individual. He 
may also use persuasion to influence the 
client in the “right” direction. But it is well 
established in the experiences of counselors 
that these are the very antithesis of the 
proper techniques to be used. Indeed, 
counseling in educational institutions, in 
many of its aspects, arose as a protest against 
impositional methods of forcing the indi- 
vidual to adopt a given value orientation. 
While imposition may be necessary in some 
institutional situations, yet it is by no means 
the preferred counseling method with re- 
spect to value orientation in the usual 
counseling relationship. 

On the other hand, sometimes counselors 
may be tempted to argue logically for the 
“right” value orientation. Now, while argu- 
ment may have the virtue of making ration- 
ally clear to the student the basis for a value 
system so that he can, if he likes, accept it 
at least intellectually with some degree of 
independence, this method is still unlikely 
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to provide the student with a deeply mean- 
ingful learning experience which will have 
lasting effect. 


Evaluating Values 


In contrast, the most effective and accept- 
able counseling method aids students in ap- 
plying to the problem of values those tech- 
niques, analysis, clarification, and under- 
standing which we hope they will habitually 
apply to the solution of other developmental 
problems. That is, the counselor helps the 
individual to use his intellect and his emo- 
tions to analyze his developmental situation 
and to identify the pivotal point of the issue 
—in this case, values as sources of behavior 
motivation and determination. Then the 
counselor, as teacher, helps the counselee to 
identify and to evaluate alternative value 
systems and to examine the consequences of 
alternative answers to moral and ethical 
questions. The counselor’s role as teacher 
is thus emphasized, as is the student's role 
as one who explores issues, chooses, and acts 
upon values, and subsequently experiences 
the consequences of his choices. In many 
respects the counselors’ techniques are simi- 
lar to those used in counseling students 
about vocational, educational, and other 
developmental problems. 

I add at this point my own opinion that 
a counselor may, as a teacher sometimes 
does, illustrate the range of possible value 
choices by explaining as objectively as 
possible his own, or others, value approach 
to life’s questions. True, this procedure is 
not always appropriate, since the counse- 
lor’s experience may not be relevant to the 
problems faced by a given student, or the 
student may not be interested in the coun- 
selor’s point of view. But when it is appro- 
priate, it seems to me that the counselor 
need not hesitate to make clear his own 
position, so long as he avoids persuading or 
influencing the student to imitate him. 

One point needs further emphasis in the 
use of each technique of counseling about 
value options, a point stressed by Taylor in 
these words: 

Freedom defined in a personal sense consists in an 

attitude, to oneself and to authority. It rests on 

the conviction that each person has the right to 
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make up his own mind about the truth of an idea 
on the basis of the best evidence he can find, and 
that he must retain the right to choose his own 
course of action within the limits of an accepted 
social framework [/1, p. 118-119]. 


That is, in counseling about values, as in 
the case of vocational and educational coun- 
seling, we limit ourselves to helping a stu- 
dent understand the options open to him, 
one with his capabilities and re sponsibili- 
ties, and their implications for him. At that 
point, within the framework of institutional 
and societal responsibilities and limitations, 
the student is free to make his own choice 
from these or other options. The choice i* 
his and his alone (as is also the responsibil- 
ity for the consequences of that choice), and 
this is itself a moral principle we hold 
precious in our pluralistic democracy. I 
have always thought it unnecessary (because 
of obvious validity) to argue for the stu- 
dent's right to make his own decision about 
any problem. But I have long held that the 
exercising of such a right does not preclude 
“direct” assistance from counselors, or any- 
one else, prior to and after choices have 
been made, 


Summary 


I have argued that counseling cannot be 
independent of values, whether or not we 


would like to make it free. Rather is coun- 
seling, especially in an educational institu- 
tion, value-oriented and not open-ended 
both regarding the goals sought through 
aspirations and strivings of both counselor 
and student within their counseling rela- 
tionship. And I have further argued for 
making explicit our own value orientations 
as individual counselors, not in order that 
we may adopt a counselor’s orthodox creed, 
but rather that we may responsibly give 
societal and moral direction to our indi- 
vidual work in terms of the explicitly de- 
sired goals chosen by our student clients. I 
have suggested that we accept the “teach- 
ing” of values as a function of counselors, 
but that we remain aware of the risk of im- 


posing a set of values upon a student and of 
thus depriving him of his right to and re- 
sponsibility for self-determination. Rather 
should we aid him in using rational and 
emotional clarity in facing his problems, so 
that he may choose from among a variety of 
guides to action those which seem promising 
to him in leading to forward development 
in him and in his relationships with others. 
For one individual, this may mean adher- 
ence to or new adoption of a code of values, 
formal, religious or otherwise. For an- 
other client, it may mean the choice of a 
less formally structured and comprehensive 
value system. In any case, the counselor 
will have helped teach the counselee how to 
understand more clearly his own value ori- 
entation and how to guide his behavior 
more rationally and constructively in terms 
of the standards he has chosen. 
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Interval Between First and Second Interview 


BARBARA A. KIRK 


Wiss IN the fall of 1955 it was found 
that as many as 60 students a month 
had permitted an interval of at least four 
weeks to occur between their first and sec- 
ond interviews at the Counseling Center, 
University of California, Berkeley, it seemed 
that it might be desirable to study the prob- 
lem in terms of procedures and, if possible, 
of the relationship of such procedures to 
the personalities of these particular coun- 
selees. 

It has been the Counseling Center's phi- 
losophy that the pace and timing of the 
counseling process in vocational/educa- 
tional counseling are of extreme importance 
in its effectiveness. Optimum scheduling in 
relation to desirable pacing is, however, a 
continuous and unsolvable problem where 
the demand for service is in considerable 
excess of the opportunity for providing serv- 
ice. Responsibility is felt primarily for 
those for whom service has already started 
rather than those for whom it has not yet 
begun. Thus, there is a constant concern 
with discontinuance during the counseling 
process [4]. 

When the counselee has planned testing 
after an initial interview but has failed to 
retain any kind of contact with the Counsel- 
ing Center for at least one month, it has 
been the practice for the counselor to re- 
view the case, decide whether or not it 
would be desirable to initiate a follow-up 
contact, and usually write a note to the 
counselee. 

The extent of this lapse, somewhere after 
the completion of the first interview, during 
the process of taking tests, and prior to re- 
turning for the second interview, has varied 
with the status of the academic calendar, 
with the year in school, and apparently 
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with the outside stress upon the counselee. 
It has been found, for example, that fresh- 
men, who are seen after a semester begins 
and who may have no need to take action 
of any kind or make any academic or other 
decisions before the beginning of the follow- 
ing semester, frequently postpone the con- 
tinuance of counseling. This is particularly 
true when the student has such constant 
academic and social pressures and deadlines 
that he becomes absorbed in them. The 
rate of continuance thus depends to some 
extent upon the immediacy or distance of 
the need for enactment of the decision re- 
garding which the counselee is initially 
concerned. 


Plan"of the Study 


Since counselors have spent at least one or 
more staff sessions annually discussing 
whether or not a follow-up contact should 
be made, and, if so, of what nature, it ap- 
peared logical to give this matter some 
study. It has been demonstrated [/] that 
factors associated with the counselee are 
related to continuance, and it was conjec- 
tured that people react differently to differ- 
ent modes of treatment according to their 
personalities. Non-returnees might be 
divided into three groups. With Group I, 
a very strong, authoritative, urgent letter 
would be sent requesting a re-contact with 
the Center. With Group II, the Center's 
most common procedure would be em- 
ployed, that of sending a warm, friendly 
letter offering the opportunity for continu- 
ance but carefully not placing pressure for 
it. With Group III, no follow-up contact 
would be made. It was hoped that the 
groups would be large enough so that there 
could be a sufficient number who would and 
would not respond to each of these types of 
overture or non-overture. It was decided 
to set a starting date, specifically February 
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6, 1956, including cases of students who had 
first interviews on this date and subse- 
quently. The interval plan for the study, 
in order to be fairly extensive, was desig- 
nated as six weeks from the initial interview, 
and the interval defined as no contact with 
the Counseling Center—either a telephone 
call, reception desk contact, test, or inter- 
view—during this period. An interview 
appointment may not have been made; if 
made, may have been cancelled, postponed, 
or failed. In order to be sure that ex- 
traneous factors which might influence the 
results would be eliminated, it was decided 
to standardize the method of arranging 
second appointments. 


Immediate By-Products 


As frequently happens in such studies, 
unexpected by-products become of more 
consequence than the results of the study 
itself. Several counselor staff discussions 
were devoted to the matter of procedure in 
arranging second appointments. The more 
experienced of the 10 counselors involved 
were in the habit of planning with the 
counselee and assisting him in arranging 
the second appointment at the completion 
of the first. There are two chief reasons for 
this procedure: (1) to structure the counsel- 
ing process, assisting the student in deter- 
mining his own needs for pacing and thus 
to arrange optimum pacing, and (2) the 
very practical one of assisting the student 
to reserve interview time with the counselor 
while it was still available, since the experi- 
enced counselors were handling the heaviest 
loads. 

Less experienced counselors, it developed 
in the discussion, had some qualms and 
scruples about suggesting another contact, 
feeling that in doing so they were offering 
a guarantee of assistance to the counselee 
which they were uncertain of their ability 
to provide. They sometimes felt that sug- 
gesting another interview appointment was 
putting pressure on the counselee to return 
in case he did not wish to, and that assisting 
him in arranging this appointment was evi- 
dence of even greater pressure. A funda- 
mental philosophy of counseling became in- 
volved, that of the degree of responsibility 
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of the counselor and the degree of freedom 
and self-determination of the counselee. 
However, for the purposes of this particular 
study, all the counselors agreed to try the 
follow-up procedure. As a result, there was 
a sharp increase in early returns, and the 
number of counselees permitting the re- 
quired interval for the purpose of this study 
became so small that the study itself was 
almost fruitless!) This is reminiscent of 
Cowen and Combs’ [2] finding in their fol- 
low-up of cases seen in therapy of the fre- 
quency of interpretation of rejection when 
the patient was not urged to return. 

Actually, the excellent response that 
counselors had ordinarily obtained from 
their warm letters apparently was absorbed 
in this increased degree of interest felt by 
the counselee when the counselor helped 
him plan his return interview subsequent 
to his testing. Asa result of this experience, 
all counselors have now regularly adopted 
this procedure, with the exception, of course, 
of those special situations which always re- 
quire differential treatment. 

Then came the matter of developing the 
“authoritative” letter for Group I and the 
“warm, friendly” letter for Group II. In- 
terestingly enough, there were four staff 
sessions devoted to discussion of the form 
and content of these letters with no agree- 
ment being reached upon what constituted 
pressure. The only area of agreement was 
that length was a factor which should be 
controlled, but there was extensive discus- 
sion of the meaning and effect of each 
phrase, any one phrase being interpreted as 
authoritative or the direct opposite! Even- 
tually it became necessary to decide arbi- 
trarily upon the content of the two letters. 


Letter 1: We have not seen you in some weeks 
and are wondering how things are going with you. 
Since the semester is advancing and appointment 
time becoming more difficult to reserve, it would 
be advisable for you to get in touch with us at 
your very earliest convenience. 


Letter 2: We have not seen you in some weeks 
and are wondering how things are going with you. 
If you would like to come in again at any time, 
we shall be very glad to see you. 


The composition of the three groups to be 
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sent letter 1, letter 2, or no letter was next 
considered. ‘The factors considered for 
equating of the groups were year in college, 
kind of major, proportion of testing com- 
pleted, sex, deadline urgency, and counselor. 
The first group of 21 cases not having re- 
turned after six weeks from the date of in- 
stitution of the project was tested for these 
factors. It was found that the major factors 
which needed to be controlled were the year 
in college and the counselor, and accord- 
ingly the cases were divided into three 
groups on this basis; that is, if one counselor 
had six cases, two would be placed in Group 
I, two in Group II, and two in Group III, 
and distributed according to the year in 
school. Those students placed in Group I 
received letter 1 signed by their counselor; 
those in Group II, letter 2 signed by their 
counselor, and those in Group III, no letter. 
This process was repeated weekly for the re- 
mainder of the full semester, taking as the 
final date June 1, 1956, which insured that 
letters would be received prior to final ex- 
aminations. It was unfortunate that many 
of the letters went out so late in the semester 
that it was not feasible for students to re- 
spond before leaving for their homes. In 
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several cases, the letters were themselves 
returned. 


Results 


In this approximate four-month period, 
one full Spring semester, there were in all 
60 such cases, comprising 12'/, per cent of 
the total number of students, 481, begin- 
ning counseling during this period. The 
students were distributed in the three 
groups, as shown in Taste |. 

The predominance of freshmen is the first 
matter of interest and confirms the impres- 
sion that the lack of imminence of decision 
is something of a factor. The differences 
among the counselors are also interesting. 
Thirty-six of these cases are accounted for 
by the three counselors who were in their 
first year at the Counseling Center, only one 
of whom tended to have a very heavy load 
of freshman cases. Their relative inexperi- 
ence and their feelings, revealed in group 
discussion, may be of influence. This con- 
firms Gallagher's [3] finding that experi- 
enced counselors tend to lose counselees 
less than inexperienced counselors. It is an 
indication that factors in the counseling 
process may also influence discontinuance. 
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Twenty-eight of these students had had 
no testing at all, 27 had started but did not 
complete testing, and five completed testing. 
Of these five, three later returned for a sec- 
ond interview, suggesting that the predic- 
tion for continuance may be improved if 
the counselee has completed the testing 
stage of his counseling process. 

The hypotheses which led to study of the 
relation of counselee personality to varying 
degrees of pressure were those involving 
such dimensions as conformance, rebellion, 
hostility, passivity, and social responsibility. 
Unfortunately, this project as designed was 
unsuitable for this purpose. By the middle 
of November, 1956, only nine of the origi- 
nal group had returned, although it is the 
Center’s continuing experience since a 
previous report [4] that over a period of 
months and years, we may expect to see 
many of thisgroup. Of those who returned, 
three were in Group I, two in Group II, 
and four in Group III. The numbers are 
so small that it is impossible to draw any 
inferences. 


Counselor Reactions 


During the summer, the counselor was 
asked to make two statements for each of his 
cases in this study: (1) Nature of problem, 


as seen by counselor; (2) Counselors ex- 
planation of counselee’s failure to continue. 

The counselors’ conjecture as to the pos- 
sible reasons for deferring return are as 
follows: 


Motivation 

Appointment 5-6 weeks after request: orig- 
inal concern diminished or something 
worked out. 

Was necessarily kept waiting half an hour for 
first appointment. 

Referral (by sorority scholarship chairman, 
placement service, Dean, etc.) with little or 
no feeling of need for counseling or invest- 
ment in it, felt knew what wanted. 

Goals already rather well structured, problems 
not urgent enough to motivate continuance. 

Previous and persistent pattern of noncomple- 
tion of what undertaken; typically wants 
things without putting out effort. 


Experience in First Interview 

Interview provided adequate information, re- 
ferral was made, or otherwise enabled coun- 
sclee to work out decision. 

Ambivalent, threatened by process, avoid- 
ance of self-evaluation recognized as neces- 
sary in interview. 

Lack of rapport. 


Subsequent 
Reported illness. 
Returned prior to counselor evaluation. 


No conjecture by counselor 


Whereas it must be kept in mind that 
these statements represent only the coun- 
selors’ estimation, they appear to be similar 
in many respects to the findings of our previ- 
ous study. 

In view of the fact that approximately a 
quarter were felt by the counselors to be 
fearful of self-evaluation, the tests scheduled 
for these counselees were tabulated. Two- 
hundred and thirty-eight tests had been 
planned, averaging 3.97 tests per counselee, 
or approximately the average for all stu- 
dents having counseling at the Center. In 
almost all cases, at least one academic apti- 
tude test had been planned and in 42 cases 
a test of personality. 

Those who returned did so at varying 
intervals. 

Group I (3): 5 days; 10 days; 6 months 
respectively. 

Group II (2): 6 months continued; 25 
days respectively. 

Group III (4): 3 days; 17 days; 5 months; 
6 months respectively. 

The counselors’ evaluation based upon 
the counselee’s statement in these cases 
tended to confirm and intensify previous 
guesses. 

Of the three in Group I, one returned 
specifically because of the letter, one had 
perforce delayed because of hospitalization; 
and one, the counselor felt, had no interest 
in helping herself, having been originally 
referred. 

The two in Group II both reported hav- 
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ing been “too busy”; in one case, the coun- 
selor judged fear of test results, and in the 
other, fear of revealing his problems. 

In Group III, one student had been quite 
ill; the other three agreed that procrastina- 
tion was an established behavioral pattern 
in themselves. 

Impressions gleaned from these data are 
that interruption of the counseling process 
before the second interview is influenced by 
at least a few observable factors, related to 
both counselee and counselor: the coun- 


selee’s need or felt need to make an immi- 
nent decision; the counselee’s readiness and 
capacity to face self-evaluation; and the 
counselor’s experience in reducing his in- 
security or non-confidence and thus affect- 
ing the relationship—and as a factor in his 


aging the counselee’s progress—in the coun- 
seling process. 
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acquisition of technique and skill in man- 


COLLEGE BOARD REVISES TEST SCORE POLICY 


A change in the College Entrance Examination Board policy which 
governs the reporting of scores received on the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
and Achievement Tests will give schools and colleges complete discretion 
in the release of score information to their enrolled students, beginning 
with the tests administered in December, 1958. Long-standing regulations 
which will continue throughout the current academic year permit the 
release of scores to preliminary (junior year) candidates but require that 
senior scores be kept confidential by the schools and colleges which 
receive them. 

In voting to make this change, school and college members of the Board 
concluded a series of discussions and committee actions, which acknowl- 
edged on the one hand the desirability of dispelling the atmosphere of 
secrecy which has surrounded the test scores, and on the other the difh- 
culty of explaining to students the meaning of individual scores and 
their relation to other criteria of admission established by individual 
colleges. According to the Board, an important provision of the proposal 
was appointment of a subcommittee on the preparation of materials to 
assist schools in score interpretation and clerical processes. 
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Rigidity of 


SOCIAL STATUS RANKINGS OF OCCUPATIONS 
JACOB TUCKMAN 


Tupies by Counts [2], Deeg and Paterson 
[3], Baudler and Paterson [/], Welch 

[7], and others (see the article by Deeg and 
Paterson for additional references) on an 
American population, and by Tuckman 
[5, 6] on a Canadian population have 
demonstrated the existence of a hierarchy 
of occupations with respect to social status, 
with the professional and semi-professional 
occupations at the top of the prestige scale 
and semi-skilled and unskilled occupations 
at the bottom. This applies not only to 
occupations in which men predominate but 
also to those in which women predominate. 
The period of more than 30 years follow- 
ing the initial study by Counts has been 
characterized by rapid industrial change and 
occupational redistribution; yet, the con- 
sistency of social status rankings of occupa- 


tions by subjects differing in sex, age, educa- 
tion, and geographical location has been 


remarkably stable. This suggests that the 
job title is the anchorage point on which 
the ranking is based. The studies referred 
to above emphasized the job title rather 
than the nature of the work performed. ‘In 
most cases, the occupations to be ranked 
were listed by job title only or by job title 
followed by a parenthetical phrase to de- 
scribe the occupation more accurately; e.g., 
Mail carrier (United States mail), Teacher 
(elementary). In some cases, a thumbnail 
job description was given; e.g., Stenog- 
rapher-typist (takes dictation and types). 
The purpose of this study was to determine 
whether social status rankings of occupa- 
tions can be modified when (a) the job 
description is given in addition to the job 
title and (b) the job description only is 
given without the job title. 


Jacos TuckMAN is Chief of the Section on Educa- 
tion and Standards, Division of Mental Health, De- 
partment of Public Health, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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Method 


Three questionnaires were developed for 
this study. The first, hereafter referred to 
as job title, consisted of 15 occupations se- 
lected from the 29 women’s occupations 
studied by Baudler and Paterson. The 15 
occupations were those which had been 
given a median rank order of 1, 3, 5, etc., 
by the subjects. Fifteen occupations were 
used because it was felt that this number 
would be more manageable for the subjects. 
Following the procedure of Baudler and 
Paterson, the 15 occupations were listed in 
alphabetical order, each followed by a par- 
enthetical phrase to describe the occupation. 
The directions were the same except in 
reference to the number of occupations to 
be ranked. The directions were as follows: 


In most communities certain occupations are ac- 
corded a higher rank than others. There is a 
tendency for us to “look up to” persons in some 
occupations and “down on” those engaged in 
others. We may even be ashamed or proud of 
our relatives because of their occupations. In 
the following list are 15 women’s occupations 
which you are to rank according to what you 
think their social standing is in this community. 
After that occupation which you think is most 
“looked up to,” place the number 1; after that 
which occupies second place in this respect, the 
number 2; and so on until finally you place the 
number 15 after that occupation which receives 
the lowest social rating. Use a pencil so that you 
can erase if you want to change your rating for 
any occupation. To avoid confusion, as you rank 
an occupation with a number, cross out that 
number below. 


The second questionnaire, hereafter re- 
ferred to as job title—description, consisted 
of the same 15 occupations with the job 
title, but a modified description of the job 
duties taken from the Dictionary of Occu- 
pational Titles [4] was substituted for the 
parenthetical phrase used by Baudler and 
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Paterson. For example, Secretary (private, 
to major executive) was changed to read: 


Secretary: Does general office work for. a major 
executive relieving him of minor anq clerical 
duties. Takes dictation, makes appointments for 
him and reminds him of these appointments. 
Interviews people coming into the office, handles 
his personal and important mail, and on her own 
initiative answers some of his own correspondence. 


Designer (dresses, millinery) was changed 
to read: 


Designer: Creates, designs, and prepares patterns 
for new types and styles of women’s wearing ap- 
parel, makes experimental garments and any 
necessary changes to the pattern. Shows new 
styles to salesmen at style shows and sales meet- 
ings, makes frequent trips to garment centers to 
keep in touch with new styles. 


The directions were the same as in the 
first questionnaire. 

The third questionnaire, hereafter re- 
ferred to as job description, was identical to 
the second except for the omission of the 
job title. 

The 15 occupations, under the three con- 
ditions of job title, job title-description, and 
job description alone. were ranked by 346 
male and female students in Montreal: 179 
high school seniors (71 men and 108 
women) and 167 freshmen, sophomores, 
juniors, and seniors (119 men and 48 
women) at McGill University and Sir 
George Williams College. Within each 
group in high school or in college, each of 
the three questionnaires was distributed at 
random to the students. For job title, there 
were 115 subjects, for job title—description, 
118, and for job description, 115. Since the 
subjects were drawn at random from a 
common population, it is possible to com- 
pare the rankings obtained under the three 
different conditions. 


Findings 


The mean rankings for social status for 
the 15 occupations under the three condi- 
tions are given in Taste 1. Comparison of 
job title with job title-description shows 
significant shifts in mean rankings for social 
status for five occupations when the job de- 
scription is added to the job title. Pro- 
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fessional Musician and Secretary are ranked 
significantly lower in social status; Designer, 
Nurse (practical), and Stenographer-typist 
are ranked significantly higher. Although 
the findings of significant shifts for five of 
the 15 occupations are greater than that ex- 
pected by chance, very little change has 
occurred with respect to the rank ordering 
of the occupations. Only three occupations 
are displaced more than one rank: Profes- 
sional Musician loses three ranks; Designer 
and Teacher (elementary) gain two ranks. 
The correlation between the rank order for 
job title and for job title-description is 0.97. 

For five occupations, there are significant 
differences in the variability of the social 
status rankings, but the differences are not 
in the same direction. For Physician, De- 
signer, and Factory Sewing Machine Oper- 
ator, the standard deviations are signifi- 
cantly lower for job title—description than 
for job title; but for Professional Musician 
and Music Teacher, the standard deviations 
are significantly higher. 

Comparison of job title with job descrip- 
tion also shows significant shifts in the mean 
rankings for social status for six occupations 
when the job description is substituted for 
the job title. Nurse (registered) and Pro- 
fessional Musician are ranked significantly 
lower in social status; Designer, Stenog- 
rapher-typist, Factory Sewing Machine 
Operator, and Laundry Worker are ranked 
significantly higher. Again, it is evident 
that little change has occurred in the rank 
ordering of the occupations. Only three 
occupations are displaced more than one 
rank: Nurse (registered) loses two ranks, 
Professional Musician loses four ranks, and 
Designer gains three ranks. The correla- 
tion between the rank order for job title 
and for job description is 0.94. 

There are significant changes in varia- 
bility of the rankings when job description 
is substituted for job title. For 10 occupa- 
tions, the standard deviation is significantly 
higher for job description than for job title, 
and for three occupations, the standard de- 
viation is higher but not significantly so; 
for two occupations, the standard deviation 
is significantly lower for one and lower but 
not significantly so for the other. Using the 
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sign test, the over-all variability is sig- 
nificantly greater (at the 0.01 level) for job 
description than for job title. 

A comparison of job title—description 
with the job description alone yields find- 
ings quite similar to those found in compar- 
ing job title with job description. Signifi- 
cant shifts in social status rankings occur for 
seven occupations when job description is 
substituted for job title-description. Nurse 
(registered), Professional Musician, and 
Nurse (practical) are ranked significantly 
lower; Secretary, Show Card Letter Writer, 
Factory Sewing Machine Operator, and 
Laundry Worker are ranked significantly 
higher. Only two occupations are displaced 
more than one rank: Nurse (registered) 
loses two ranks and Secretary gains two 
ranks. The correlation between the rank 
order for job title-description and job de- 
scription is 0.97. 

As was found in the comparison of job 
title with job description, the overall varia- 
bility is greater (at the 0.01 level) for job 
description than for job title—description. 
For nine occupations, the standard devia- 
tion is significantly higher for job descrip- 
tion than for job title—description, and for 
four occupations the standard deviation is 
higher but not significantly so; for two oc- 
cupations the standard deviation is lower 
but not significantly so. 

Discussion 

Significant shifts in mean rankings for 
social status do occur for a number of occu- 
pations when the job description is added 
to the job title or when the job description 
is substituted for the job title. These shifts 
may occur because the job description may 
be at variance with the individual's particu- 
lar notions about the occupations, which 
may have been influenced by the movies, 
radio, or TV, rather than based on sound 
information about the nature of the work 
performed. It should be noted also that 
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when the job description is substituted for 
or is added to the job title, there is a sig- 
nificant increase in the variability of the 
mean rankings. This suggests that the re- 
moval of the referent or anchorage point, 
1.e., the job title, creates uncertainty in the 
ranker about what occupation he actually 
is ranking. He may not be able to identify 
the occupation or may not be sure that the 
occupation is what he thinks it is without 
the job title, even though the occupation 
may be readily identified from the job de- 
scription alone. 

Even though shifts in social status rank- 
ings do occur for some occupations, the in- 
tercorrelations of 0.97, 0.94, and 0.97 among 
the three conditions indicate that the overall 
social status rank order for the occupations 
varying from professional to unskilled re- 
mains unchanged. In a previous study, it 
was found that subjects tend to endow occu- 
pations ranked high in social status with 
earnings and working conditions that do 
not correspond with reality [5]. The find- 
ings of the present study and those of the 
previous study raise the question of whether 
courses in occupations are likely to change 
attitudes and feelings about occupations ex- 
cept within a narrow range of occupations 
which the individual may consider as pos- 
sible career choices for himself. 
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Interest Scores in Predicting Success 
of Trade School Students 


CECIL O. SAMUELSON 


bie Satt Lake Area Vocational School 
is one of the institutions in a system of 
state schools which offers vocational train- 
ing on a full-time basis. The student body 
is composed predominantly of students of 
post-high school age, although a small num- 
ber of high school students in the metropoli- 
tan area may, through special arrangements, 
complete all or part of their last year of high 
school by attendance at the vocational 
school. This is a privilege, however, re- 
served for a small number of the more ma- 
ture students whose needs, as determined 
through the counseling process in the high 
schools, can be satisfied better by entering 
the trade school than by continuing on in 
their high schools. 

While a battery of tests, including the 
Kuder Preference Record, Form CH, is 
given at or near the time of entrance into 
school, almost all of the students enroll in 
departments that have been selected by 
them without the benefit of the information 
this test battery supplies. This being the 
situation, it becomes a matter of some in- 
terest why students select one area of study 
as opposed to another and, more particu- 
larly, the relationship of these unused test 
data to ultimate success in school; especially, 
it was of particular interest to this writer to 
see whether a relationship existed between 
Kuder interest scores and school success. 
Thus, since the inventoried interests of 
these students are now of particular concern, 
no consideration will be given to the re- 
mainder of the entrance battery. 


Purpose 


The purpose of this study was to deter- 


Ceci O. SAMUELSON is Associate Clinical Profes- 
sor and Coordinator of the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Counselor Training Program, University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City. 
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mine the relationship between each of the 
various scales on the Kuder Preference 
Record and instructor judgment of student 
total performance in the instructional activi- 
ties in several departments of this vocational 
school. This would reflect the value of this 
instrument as a device for predicting student 
success in these circumstances. It should 
be noted that in this particular institution 
each instructor provides all of the instruc- 
tion, theoretical, related, and practical, for 
the students assigned to him. 


Methodology 


The sample: This study was made on 58 
students who were enrolled full time in 
certain trade departments of the Salt Lake 
Area Vocational School during the academic 
year 1955-1956. The students were dis- 
tributed among these departments as fol- 
lows: Auto Body and Fender Repair and 
Painting, 7, Auto Mechanics, 13, Carpentry, 
5, Diesel Mechanics, 13, Radio Repair, 12, 
and Welding, 8. 

The students whose scores were used in 
this inquiry were selected on the basis of 
the following criteria: (1) They had en- 
rolled in school during the first month of 
the regular school term; (2) they had per- 
formed on the school’s standard battery of 
tests at the time of registration or within 
the first two .weeks of school; (3) they had 
remained in school for at least six months 
of the nine-month term; and (4) they were 
enrolled in one of the above mentioned 
departments. 

Criterion of student accomplishment: 
For the present purposes, accomplishment 
was defined in terms of student perform- 
ance in all aspects of the instructional pro- 
gram. To make this judgment, each of the 
instructors accordingly ranked the students 
in his class from best to poorest on the basis 
Journa/ 
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of his estimate concerning each student's 
total performance in the instructional activ- 
ities. These rankings took into consid- 
eration examination grades, quality and 
quantity of work done in the shops, and 
pertinent student personal characteristics. 

To promote uniformity in making these 
rankings, the following procedure was em- 
ployed. All of the instructors to be involved 
in the study were first called together as a 
group for the purpose of providing a uni- 
form orientation to the project in general 
and to the ranking procedure in particular. 
Individual contacts were then made later 
with the instructors to insure understanding 
and acceptance of the task. The specific 
instructions for ranking the students were 
these: With their class roll books before 
them and on forms provided for this pur- 
pose, each instructor was asked to select 
the best student in his group and to write 
his name opposite number | on the form 
provided. Next, he was asked to identify 
the poorest student and to write his name 
opposite the last number on the form. 
Then, he selected the next best student and 
the next poorest student and so forth until 
all the members of the class had been placed 
in an order which ranked them from the 
best to the poorest. Each of the instructors 
went through this process. Incidentally 
with these small classes, none of the instruc- 
tors seemed to feel hesitancy in ranking his 
students on this basis. 

The rankings thus derived within the 
individual departments were then converted 
to percentile scores to permit combining all 
the students into one group. In combining 
these groups, it should be noted that it is 
not known whether interest as measured 
by the Kuder is equally important in each 
of the six departments of the vocational 
school considered here, but due to the small 
size of the classes, it was felt necessary to 
combine them rather than treat them sepa- 
rately, the assumption being, of course, that 
the circumstances were similar enough to 
justify this. 

The Kuder Interest Inventory scores were 
taken from the individual student files in 
the school office, and, as indicated above, 
the instructor evaluations of student ac- 
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complishment were obtained directly from 
ihe imsiructors on forms provided them fo1 
that purpose. 

Statistical treatment: After the data had 
been secured, the Pearson Product Moment 
method of correlation was used to deter- 
mine the simple relationship between the 
scores on the several Kuder Preference Rec- 
ord scales and the student rankings ob- 
tained in the manner described above. 
The means and standard deviations were 
obtained through the usual procedures for 
handling grouped data. 


Discussion 

The means and standard deviations of the 
sample for the several Kuder scales are pre- 
sented in Taste 1. The first row of the 
table shows the raw score means, while the 
second row shows their corresponding per- 
centile as determined by use of the Kuder 
profile sheet. Tasie 2 shows the correla- 


tion coefficients describing the relationships 
between student accomplishment and the 
several Kuder Preference Record scales. 
Scrutiny of the data in TaBe | reveals 
a fairly flat profile, lacking marked high or 
low points which might reflect a distinctive 


interest pattern. Interestingly enough, 
though, the scale showing the greatest in- 
terest strength is the mechanical area which 
would be expected to be high with students 
enrolled in mechanical courses. Neverthe- 
less, this expression of interest is not strong 
enough to be more than suggestive in the 
counseling situation. It may be worth not- 
ing that this fairly flat profile has been 
observed with other groups of students in 


TABLE | 


Average Scores on Kuder Preference Record 


Scales 


Kuder Preference Record Scales 





re Fe 78 9 





Mean (Raw 
Score) 

Mean (Percen- 
tile) 

S. D. 18 9 7 


50 53 28 44 35 15 11 38 46 
31 48 38 54 


710 9 


66 74 50 63 37 
9 10 6 








TABLE 2 
Relationship Between Kuder Preference Record Scales and Student Accomplishment 





Kuder Preference Record Scales 





3 


4 5 6 





Student 
Accomplishment 


0.173 0.168 0.071 0.412 


—0.383 0.128 —0.387 —0.210 0.075 —0.052 





trade classes at this vocational school and 
may be characteristic of them [/]. 

The data in TasLe 2 show the relation- 
ship between the scores of the several Kuder 
Preference Record scales and student ac- 
complishment. These data reveal a con- 
siderable variation in the degree of relation- 
ship between the criterion and the scores of 
the various inventory scales. It will be 
noted that three categories of the inventory 
—Scientific, Persuasive, and Literary—corre- 
late with the criterion to a similar degree, 
all of the coefficients being at the | per cent 
level of confidence. It will be observed, 
however, that while the relationship be- 
tween the Scientific scale and the criterion 
is positive, the relationships between the 
criterion and the Persuasive and Literary 
scales are negative, although of similar 
magnitude. 

It was not surprising to discover the 
negative relationship between the criterion 
and the Persuasive and Literary scales of the 
inventory, as this had been previously noted 
with other students in these departments of 
this school [/]. Also, it was not difficult to 
understand the relationship of the criterion 
with the Scientific category. It might have 
been expected, however, that the relation- 
ship of greatest magnitude would have been 
between the criterion and the Mechanical 
scale. While other studies have not always 
shown this relationship to exist, much 
counseling has been done on the assumption 
of this relationship. This may well empha- 
size the danger of using this type of informa- 
tion without first having determined its 
meaning in specific situations. 

Another observation which these two 
tables permit stems from the fact that while 
the mechanical scale shows the greatest 
prominence in terms of interest intensity, 
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this scale is correlated with the criterion to 
only a negligible degree. At the same time, 
the Scientific scale which shows the highest 
relationship with the criterion shares third 
place with the Artistic scale in prominence 
in the interest pattern as shown in TABLE | 
and at a strength only suggestive of interest 
in the sense of the usual interpretation. 

It is pertinent to note that the Persuasive 
and Literary scales which correlate nega- 
tively with the criterion at the | per cent 
level of confidence as shown in Tasie 2 
indicate the lowest levels of interest of the 
10 scales in the inventory; this is consistent 
with expectation. These data would suggest 
that the pattern of interest showing a 
moderately positive position on the Scien- 
tific scale and moderately negative positions 
on the Persuasive and Literary scales would 
identify the profile most closely related to 
the criterion of student accomplishment. 


Summary 


For the group as a whole, the Mechanical 
scale reflects greater interest intensity than 
any of the other scales, even though this 


intensity is only moderate. This supports 
the expectation that students in mechanical 
pursuits would score most highly on the 
Mechanical scale. However, the Mechani- 
cal scale is correlated with the criterion of 
student success to only a negligible degree. 
The Scientific, Persuasive, and Literary 
scales are correlated with the criterion be- 
yond the | per cent level of confidence and 
may represent a pattern of interests that 
would be useful in predicting success in 
trade school training. 


Conclusions 


The findings of this study seem to sup- 
port these general conclusions: 
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1. Within the limitations of this study, it 
appears that the relationships between cer- 
tain interests as measured by the Kuder 
Preference Record (Scientific, Persuasive, 
and Literary) and achievement as measured 
by class rankings are real since they are 


2. The pattern of interests shown by the 
Scientific, Persuasive, and Literary scales is 
the combination most closely related to the 
criterion and may merit further study as to 
its stability with other and larger vocational 
school groups. 


significant at the | per cent of confidence. 
However, since the highest correlation co- 
efficient of 0.412 between the criterion and 
the Scientific area gives an index of fore- 
casting efficiency of only about 9 per cent, 1. 
these relationships seem to be of limited 
usefulness for predictive purposes. 
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READING WORKSHOP FOLLOWS NEW PROCEDURE 


The presentation of research papers at the half-day Workshop in 
research in reading during the APGA Convention, sponsored by the Com- 
mittee on Diagnostic Reading Tests, Inc., in cooperation with the Ameri- 
can College Personnel Association, followed a different procedure this 
year in an attempt to save time and to present only the most valuable 
research manuscripts to those attending the session. 

The difference in procedure began with an announcement from Dr. 
Frances Triggs, Chairman of the Committee, to those interested in read- 
ing and related research, requesting that all those wishing to report 
research at the workshop set up abstracts of not more than 300 words 
and submit three copies of each to Dr. Triggs by December 15, 1957. 
From these abstracts were chosen the papers to be discussed at the St. 
Louis Workshop. 

Following selection, the authors chosen were asked to complete their 
manuscripts by February 15, 1958, and to send 100 copies of the paper to 
the Committee. Upon completion, each manuscript was categorized and 
listed on a program which was sent to those interested in attending the 
Workshop. In this way, each person could request and receive a copy of 
the papers he was most interested in discussing, and thereby be familiar 
with their contents prior to the Workshop. Although the author of each 
paper chosen appeared on the program to discuss his manuscript and 
present the application of its conclusions for teaching, at no time were any 
of the papers read at the meeting. 
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Some Predictors of the Manual Work Success 
of Blind Persons 


SIMON HOFFMAN 


A’ INDIVIDUAL’s concept of his manual 
ability is one aspect of his self- 


concept. This concept of manual ability 
develops from experiences of success and 
failure with manual tasks in daily living 
and work. By the time even the blind per- 
son reaches maturity he has had some ex- 
perience in manual activities such as chores, 
hobbies, school work, etc., and 
thus, an opportunity to develop some con- 
cept of his manual ability. This concept 
may be more valid than his estimate of his 
performance in an unfamiliar task, such as 
an aptitude test, and may be more valid 
than his actual performance in that un- 
familiar task. 

Three of the manual dexterity tests most 
widely used in the evaluation of each blind 
person who requests vocational rehabilita- 
tion are the Pennsylvania Bi-Manual Work- 
sample, the Minnesota Rate of Manipula- 
tion Test, and the Purdue Pegboard. 


courses, 


Other Studies 


In Psychological Abstracts, section on the 
Physically Handicapped, for the entire dec- 
ade 1946 through 1956, only two reports 
of studies of the manual dexterity of the 
blind were found. Bauman’s [/] 1946 
reported results based on her adaptations 
of the Pennsylvania and the Minnesota 
were considered of such value that they were 
incorporated into a manual [3] which serves 
as a standard reference in the field of the 
rehabilitation of the blind. The same study 
[7] noted that the Purdue had been “tried 
but discarded” on the ground that this test 
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requires too accurate orientation in space 
for the totally blind client. 

In 1950, Curtis [5] reported favorably 
on his use of the Purdue Pegboard, with 
minor modifications of the standard in- 
structions, for vocational guidance and 
placement of the blind. He did not differ- 
entiate between the totally blind and those 
with some useful vision. 

In 1954, in another study, Bauman [2] 
reported significant differences between 
“employed and generally well adjusted” and 
“not successful in employment and generally 
poorly adjusted” blind persons in the speed 
of assembly and disassembly of the Penn- 
sylvania. 

During the same decade, many authorities 
[6-9, 12, 14-16] pointed to the great need 
for more research to establish adequate 
norms for the blind. 

It was thus decided to study the relative 
value of self-rating of manual ability, bio- 
graphical information about manual life 
experience, 1.e., chores, hobbies, school 
courses and work, and aptitude test results 
in predicting the manual work success of 
blind persons. 


Procedure 


The subjects were all the blind adults 
with 5/200 or less vision who were referred 
for vocational services at the New York 
Guild for the Jewish Blind during a 17- 
month period ending November, 1956. The 
Guild is a private, non-sectarian, rehabilita- 
tion agency which has a_professionally- 
trained social service and vocational coun- 
seling staff. 

The vocational service program is one of 
the several services available to help the 
visually handicapped client and his family. 
The vocational service staff conducts a pro- 
gram of counseling, evaluation, training, 
business planning, and job hunting. 
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The number of subjects was 36. Twenty- 
one subjects were males and 15 were females. 
Twenty-six subjects had less than 1/200 
vision, and 10 had visual acuity of 1/200- 
5/200. The mean age was 46.5, with a 
standard deviation of 13.4. The age range 
was 21 to 71 years. The mean number of 
years blind was 16.9, with a standard devia- 
tion of 13.7. The mean number of years of 
schooling was 9.4, with a standard deviation 
of 2.5. 

Early in the vocational intake interview, 
the counselor asked each subject four ques- 
tions designed to evoke self-ratings of 
manual ability, on a five-point scale. These 
questions were arrived at in a brief pilot 
study. 

Later in the same interview, biographical 
information about previous manual life ex- 
perience, t.e., chores, hobbies, school courses 
and work, was elicited from the subject and 
filled in on an individual biographical in- 
ventory card. 

Within two weeks after this interview, a 
psychometric battery which included the 
Purdue Pegboard (Right, Left and As- 


sembly) (/3], the Pennsylvania Bi-Manual 
Worksample (Assembly and Disassembly) 


[40] and the Minnesota Rate of Manipula- 
tion (Placing, Turning and Displacing) 
Tests [4] was administered to each subject. 
The Pennsylvania and the Minnesota Tests 
were administered in accordance with the 
Roberts and Bauman [//] adaptation for 
the blind. For the Purdue Pegboard, this 
investigator expanded on the Curtis [5] 
adaptation of the standard administration. 
About one week later, the counselor in- 
terpreted the test results to the subject in 
relation to the “sighted norms” in the 
manual. Following this, the subject was 
again asked to rate himself on the four 
ranual ability scales referred to above. 
Within the next month, the subject was 
referred to the Guild’s sub-contract assembly 
shop for a four-week paid-work trial. Each 
subject was instructed in and assigned a 
number of manual operations, such as as- 
sembling or packing of simple toys, novel- 
ties, hardware, electrical supplies, automo- 
tive parts, etc. The variety sampled the 
subject’s aptitude and development of skill 
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in fine, intermediate, and gross manual 
dexterity, and one-hand manipulation and 
bi-manual coordination tasks. Daily pro- 
duction and earning records were kept. 
Each subject was paid for work produced 
at the current community rate for the same 
or similar job, extrapolated on a piece-rate 
basis. Jobs are time studied and piece-rates 
vary with each task in relation to the time 
required to complete the operation. 

The piece-rate is a real incentive. When 
an individual approximates average hourly 
earnings of 90 cents or more, he is capable 
of meeting the quantity production de- 
mands of competitive employment. The 
work week varied from 32 to 35 hours. 
Average hourly earnings for the four-week 
trial in this industrially-simulated assembly 
shop of the New York Guild was considered 
the criterion of manual work success. 

The work trial was followed by another 
interview in which the subject was asked 
to rate himself on the scales of manual 
ability. 

Findings 

For the 36 subjects of this study, the 
statistical treatment of the data revealed 
the following results: 

l. The variables not correlated signifi 
cantly with earnings were: age, sex, vision, 
years of school, years blind, the pre-bio 
graphical inventory self-rating, the post-test 
self-rating, the Pennsylvania Bi-Manual 
Worksample Assembly and Disassembly 
Tests, and the Minnesota Rate of Manipu 
lation Turning and Displacing Tests. 

2. Selected aptitude tests correlated sig 
nificantly with earnings. The Purdue Peg 
board (Right, Left, and Assembly) and the 
Minnesota Rate of Manipulation (Placing) 
Tests proved to be the most valuable pr 
dictors of manual work success, contradict 
ing the findings of an earlier investigator 
using a less appropriate criterion. That 
first study [7] had compared the perform- 
ance of blind subjects with the manual’s 
norms for sighted persons, showing that 
the blind are handicapped in these tests. 
A second study [2] by the same author 
compared employed and unemployed blind 
persons. This present study, however, used 
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an external criterion, earnings, for correla- 
tion with test results, demonstrating that 
performance on the tests is related to per- 
formance on the job. The output criterion 
seems more appropriate. 

38. A simple tally of each subjects’ bio- 
graphical inventory of manual life experi- 
ence, i.e., chores, hobbies, school courses and 
work, correlated significantly with earnings, 
proving to be as good a predictor of success 
in manual work as selected dexterity tests. 

4. Of the three self-ratings of manual 
ability—the first, made before completing 
the biographical inventory of manual life 
experience, the second, made after testing, 
the third, made after the paid-work trial— 
only the self-rating made after the work 
trial correlated significantly with earnings. 

5. The group with enriched manual ex- 
periences was significantly differentiated 
from the impoverished experience group. 
The former were significantly better earners. 

6. The enriched experience group made 
the greater change in self-rating of manual 
ability as a result of the experimental ex- 
perience. However, the change in self- 


rating favoring the “enriched” group was 


not significant. 
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NEW YORK COUNSELORS’ MEETING SCHEDULED 


The 23rd Annual Conference of the New York State Counselors Associ- 
ation will be held at the Statler-Hilton Hotel in Buffalo, New York, April 
24-26, 1958, it was recently announced. Theme of the conference is 
“Meeting Increasing Pressures,” and keynote speaker will be Dr. Charles 


W. Cole, President of Amherst College. 
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SELF-PERCEPTIONS 
of Students Seeking Counseling 


ROSS W. MATTESON 


p= check-list type of Self-Evalua- 

tion Scale has been used to collect 
basic data on certain kinds of self-estimates 
of college freshmen. Initial phases of the 
study considered the nature of these self- 
estimates [3] and the characteristics of stu- 
dents with high and low levels of aspira- 
tion [4]. 

Wrenn [5] has recently reviewed some of 
the many self-concept studies found in the 
literature. A number of the research re- 
ports listed by Cartwright [2] in his an- 
notated bibliography are concerned with 
changes in concepts of self in connection 
with client-centered therapy. Related 
studies of level of aspiration are also re- 
ported from time to time. 

As a further extension of our study of 
the self-estimates of college freshmen, cer- 
tain aspects of student self-concepts were 
considered in relation to counseling. De- 
sign of the study provided for analysis of 
differences in (1) levels of “differential aspir- 
ation,” (2) levels of “differential discrep- 
ancy,” (3) individual responses to specific 
self-assessment items, and (4) indications of 
self-understanding, for counseled and non- 
counseled students. A group of one-stop 
callers at the Counseling Center was in- 
cluded for further comparison. The self- 
evaluation questionnaire furnished “before” 
and “after” pictures of these students as they 
perceived themselves. 


Method 


Subjects for the study were drawn from 
a pool of over 400 college freshmen who had 
responded to a Self-Evaluation Scale during 
fall term orientation week. The SES [3] 
provides for three kinds of self-ratings: (1) 
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as the student pictures himself now; (2) as 
he hopes to be two years hence; and (3) as 
he thinks others see him. From these three 
kinds of responses, it was possible to esti- 
mate an “aspiration index” for each indi- 
vidual. Aspiration was defined as the stu- 
dent’s hoped-for improvement in the next 
two years. Discrepancy was taken as the 
difference between an individual’s concept 
of himself and his estimate of the concept 
of him held by others. 

Data from the Self-Evaluation Scale and 
from other instruments and records were 
collected for each individual as of the time 
of entry into college. Then, toward the 
end of the school year, names were checked 
with the contact card file maintained at the 
Counseling Center to identify sub-groups of 
students who had requested counseling 
during the academic year. To obtain a 
control or comparison group, these 
counseled students were matched individu- 
ally with others from the over-all pool as to 
total aspiration index and total discrepancy 
index in each sex group. The three groups 
for whom data were now assembled for 
analysis were designated as: 

Group A—two or more Counseling Center visits 

(N = 22). 

Group B—one visit to the Counseling Center 

(N = 58). 

Group C—control; no Counseling Center visits 

(N = 80). 


It should be pointed out that all of 
the students—controls included—had been 
through a three-day program of pre-college 
counseling and orientation during the pre- 


ceding summer. Hence, any comparisons 
should be considered not so much as be- 
tween counseled and non-counseled stu- 
dents, but more as between students seek- 
ing and not seeking further help. The 
Self-Evaluation Scale on which the study is 
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based was, of course, administered to the 
group subsequent to summer clinic attend- 
ance and at the time of initial fall term 
enrollment as freshmen. Median percentile 
scores on the ACE Psychological Examina- 
tion were essentially comparable for the 
counseled and the control groups. 

The following types of initial data were 
collected and coded: (1) from the Self- 
Evaluation Scale: aspiration index and dis- 
crepancy index; aspiration and discrepancy 
sub-scores; responses to selected individual 
items; (2) from test data: scores on the ACE 
Psychological Examination and on reading, 
arithmetic and English usage tests; (3) 
scores from the Lee-Thorpe Occupational 
Interest Inventory, the Thurstone Tempera- 
ment Schedule, and the Inventory of Be- 
liefs (7). 

In comparing groups A, B, and C with 
respect to the above factors, mean scores for 
males and females in each group were com- 
puted and a series of analysis of variance 
calculations were made. Individual ratings 
in self-understanding were obtained by com- 
paring students’ SES estimates of their apti- 
tudes, interests, and temperament ratings 
with corresponding recorded scores from 
available test data. Indexes of aspiration 
and of discrepancy were provided by the 
SES as previously described [3]. 

Year-end responses to the SES were tabu- 
lated in the same manner as for the initial 
questionnaire. Complete data were avail- 
able for 66 counseled students and 58 con- 
trols. In addition to considering initial and 
year-end differences among the three groups 
of students, it was possible also to make 
comparisons among them with respect to 
indicated changes in aspirations and in 
discrepancies. 


Results 


September self-evaluation: The SES, as 
responded to by freshmen during fall orien- 
tation week, provided for certain sub-scores 
in both the aspiration and the discrepancy 
dimensions. These sub-indexes of aspira- 
tion in the areas of aptitudes, interests, tem- 
perament traits, and general “personality” 
factors are shown for the three male and 
three female groups in TaBLe 1, A similar 
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TABLE 1 
Mean Sub-Indexes of Aspiration 





Female 


Groups 


Male 
Groups 





A B C d B C 





Abilities 6.4 
Interests 4.5 
Temperament 
Traits 
Personality 
Factors 


6.6 7.3 
3.9 4.2 


‘2 
3.8 


7.4 
5.0 
4.25.2 


8.8 10.0 10.5 13. 





tabulation of mean discrepancy indexes is 
included in Taste 2. The small N avail- 
able (especially in sub-group A) dictates 
caution in interpreting these results. 
Analysis of the mean differences among 
groups involved the computation of F 
ratios for each of the components listed. 
The only group difference found to be sig- 
nificant was for aspiration with respect to 
interest among the male groups. Here an 
F of 3.541 indicated significant (0.05 level) 
among-groups variation. It will be noted 
that male students who called at the Coun- 
seling Center appeared to aspire to increased 
interest in those areas sampled by the SES. 
Here the t-test showed a difference in B and 
C group means significant at the 0.05 level. 
For the three female groups, no significant 
F ratio appeared for any of the factors 
considered. Most variation among groups 
of females occurred in the “personality” 
area, with the control group showing the 
lowest mean aspiration sub-score. The t- 


TABLE 2 
Mean Sub-Indexes of Discrepancy 





Female 
Groups 


Male 
Groups 





B Cc 
2. 
2 


Cc A 





Abilities 
Interests 
Temperament 
Traits 
Personality 
Factors ! i om 


38 “3.3 3 
a.8° 3:39 8 
2.8 


2.8 3.7 
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test here, however, indicated no significant 
difference in the group means. Likewise, 
none of the groups showed significant dis- 
crepancy variation (TABLE 2). 

Analysis of responses to some of the in- 
dividual items of the scale suggested that 
male students seeking counseling rated 
themselves higher in such general items as 
self-control, self-understanding, and desire 
to learn, than did the controls; on the other 
hand, the control group showed the higher 
mean self-ratings in such areas as health, 
poise, self-confidence, and physical attrac- 
tiveness. Among the three female groups 
the general tendency was for the counsel- 
ing-seekers to have rated themselves less high 
than had the controls in most of the items 
represented in this general area. 

Self-understanding: In assessing the de- 
gree of self-understanding possessed by these 
students, SES estimates and test data were 
each reduced to a five-point scale for com- 
parison. The percentages of students in 
each group demonstrating a marked degree 
of self-understanding as shown by agree- 
ment of SES estimates with the correspond- 
ing test results were computed. 

It became apparent that, in the male 


groups, many of the students seeking coun- 
seling had (as compared to the controls) 


already acquired substantial _ self-under- 
standing with respect to their academic 
abilities. For the female groups, this trend 
was not apparent. In the interest and tem- 
perament areas, there was considerable 
variation among sub-groups (both male and 
female) in the percentages showing marked 
degrees of self-understanding. The over-all 
picture suggested that, for the men, some- 
what better self-understanding was pos- 
sessed by those seeking counseling. For the 
women, on the other hand, better over-all 
records of self-understanding were demon- 
strated by the controls about as frequently 
as by the counseled students. In all groups, 
greater self-understanding was apparent as 
to abilities than in the matter of interests 
or temperament traits. 

Rather pronounced “over-estimation” was 
the rule for several of the categories, not- 
ably the interest and temperament areas 


for males. “Sociability,” for example, ap- 
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peared to be almost universally over- 
estimated in these self-assessments. 

June self-evaluation: When the SES was 
repeated by the students at the close of the 
school year, it was possible to compute 
another series of differential aspiration and 
discrepancy indexes for comparing the 
groups. With respect to total aspiration 
index it was noted that, in this 
evaluation, the control groups registered 
higher scores than did the groups who had 
sought counseling. Aspiration sub-indexes 
were also observed to be uniformly lower 
for the counseled groups. However, t-tests 
failed to show significant differences in the 
group means. Similarly, year-end indexes 
of the discrepancy between students’ own 
estimates in the various areas and their 
estimates of others’ opinions about them 
showed no significant differences among the 
group means. 

Changes: By comparing indexes ob- 
tained from the June SES with those ob- 
tained in September, indications of changes 
over the year in students’ aspiration and 
discrepancy levels were obtained. Decreases 
in over-all aspiration index were shown by 
a majority of the students in each group, 
except that of non-counseled males. Dis- 
crepancy index decreases, on the other 
hand, were somewhat more numerous 
among the “uncounseled” controls and 
females in all groupings. 

A further analysis of changes in differ- 
ential aspiration levels showed a general 
drop with respect to group averages. The 
counseled groups seem generally to have 
dropped most—particularly males in the 
temperament trait sub-index of aspiration 
and females in the aptitude and general 
personality area sub-indexes. 

Principal instances of increase in aspira- 
tion over the year were in the area of 
interest, for both of the non-counseled con- 
trol groups. One may at least conjecture 
that these increases could represent an un- 
harnessed kind of free-floating interest that 
counseled students in some measure may 
have been able to channel. 

A similar analysis of changes in discrep- 
ancy level group averages pointed to a 
general drop in the discrepancy (or a tend- 


sec ond 
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ency toward closer agreement) between stu- 
dents’ self-estimates and their estimates of 
the way other people saw them. 


Summary 


An attempt has been made to study cer- 
tain aspects of the self-concept problem as 
related to college freshmen seeking counsel- 
ing. These students were compared with 
another group of students who had not 
sought counseling. Comparisons involved 
levels of aspiration and discrepancy, differ- 
ences in self-understanding, and responses 
to certain specific self-assessment items. By 
means of a second or post-test administra- 
tion of the Self-Evaluation Scale, it was 
possible also to observe changes for each 
group in certain of the variables under 
consideration. 

Some of the findings pointed to: 

1. Significant interest “aspiration” varia- 
tion, with counseled students showing 
(prior to counseling) the highest mean in- 
terest aspiration. 

2. Some tendency for those students who 
later sought counseling to have rated them- 
selves less high, as compared with the con- 
trols, on most items in the general person- 
ality area. 

3. A considerable degree of pre-counseling 
self-understanding in the abilities area. 
(This was especially evident among male 
counseling-seekers.) 

4. Somewhat higher (but not significantly 
so) post-test aspiration indexes for the con- 
trol groups of non-counseled students than 
for the counseled students. All groups 
registered general decreases over the year; 
counseled students dropped most. 

The Self-Evaluation Scale produced little 
evidence of significant distinction between 
students seeking and not seeking counsel- 


ing. An exception in the matter of “interest »/' 


aspiration” has been noted. There was no 


evidence to suggest that counseling-seekers 
were prompted by the possession of any less 
self-understanding than their fellow  stu- 
dents. 

In spite of obvious limitations involving 
both methodology and terminology, as well 
as smal] N’s, certain implications in the find- 
ings may be cautiously advanced: 

1. Significance of the interest factor for 
students seeking counseling seems fairly ob- 
vious. These individuals are characteristi- 
cally hopeful of expanding their horizons of 
academic and vocational interests. 

2. Probably neither lack of initial self- 
understanding nor a feeling of such lack 
are alone too important in determining 
whether or not a college freshmen will seek 
counseling. It seems likely that many who 
“avoid” counseling could profit from it. 

3. Perhaps we ought to give more atten- 
tion to such issues as counseling’s responsi- 
bility to aid the individual in developing 
realistic attitudes and goals at the possible 
expense of lowering his (unrealistic) aspir- 
ation level. It has been repeatedly shown 
that improved self-understanding is an 
attainable goal of counseling. Probably 
significant progress in this direction is best 
attained when self-understanding is sought 
as a consciously recognized objective of 
counseling. 
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Five Years of the 


PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL 


RUTH BARRY and BEVERLY WOLF 


|’ HIS SPEECH at the evaluation session of 
the 1957 Convention of the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, 
Howard Y. McClusky suggested that the 
members re-examine the areas and empha- 
ses covered in their meetings and publica- 
tions as one means of determining present 
and future directions. Among other things, 
Dr. McClusky mentioned that an analysis 
of the PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL 
would prove particularly useful in indicat- 
ing areas of concentration, omission, or 
overemphasis in its coverage of the field. In 
connection with some of their other re- 
search,! the authors of this article have 
maintained such an analysis on a month-to- 
month basis and have summarized their 
findings for this article. 

An analysis of the Journal has two facets 
—content and authorship. Content for the 
purpose of this investigation includes only 
articles and excludes Association news, book 
reviews, film notes, and other monthly fea- 
tures. Materials published under the head- 
ings “Informal Observations in Guidance” 
and “In-Service Training’ were treated as 
articles, but those listed as “Brief Cases” or 
“What's Your Verdict?” were not. Despite 
their interesting and informative nature, 
the regular features are less indicative of 
the emphases of the publication than are 
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the articles. The articles naturally are the 
basis for the list of authors. 


Content 


Between October, 1952, when Occupa- 
tions became the PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
JourNnaL and June, 1957, 44 issues of the 
Journal have appeared. Tasie | summa- 
rizes the general information about issues 
and numbers of articles during this initial 
five-year period. 

Guidance-personnel work includes pro- 
grams designed for various educational 
levels as well as activities that may be carried 
on in non-educational settings. TasLe 2 
shows how the articles are divided according 
to school level. Articles not definitely re- 
lated to one or more school levels were 
included in the “Unspecified” group. 


While these unspecified articles probably 


are of interest to guidance-personne!l 
workers, their specific relationship to a par- 
ticular educational level may not be so 
readily apparent. 

According to the table, slightly more than 
one half of the articles in the past five years 
are in the “Unspecified” category, while 
slightly less than one-fourth and exactly 
one-fifth have dealt with college and high 
school guidance-personnel work  respec- 
tively. Only a very small percentage of the 
materials have treated elementary school 
guidance or the articulation problems 
shared by workers in elementary and second- 
ary schools or in secondary schools and 
colleges. 

The number of elementary school articles 
does not reflect the steadily growing interest 
in that area and has remained consistently 
low during the five-year period. The figures 
for high school guidance show a decline in 
the number of articles devoted to that area 
from the peak in Volume 32 to the five-year 
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TABLE 1 
Numbers of Issues and Articles, 1952-1957 





No. 
The PERSONNEL and of 
Gutwance JouRNAL Articles 





Volume 31, 1952-1953 80 
Volume 32, 1953-1954 81 
Volume 33, 1954-1955 82 
Volume 34, 1955-1956 85 
Volume 35, 1956-1957 83 


Tora 44 411 





low in Volume 35. The articles devoted to 
college personnel work, on the other hand, 
show a fairly steady rise in number. Al- 
though there is some drop-off from the 
peak attained in Volume 33, the number of 
college related articles is still greater than 
the low of Volume 31. Unspecified articles 
show a sudden drop in number in Volume 
32 and a steady rise since that time. If any 
trend is discernible in the figures in TABLE 
2, it is toward an increase in the number 
of unspecified articles, accompanied by a 
decline in the number devoted to guidance- 
personnel work on particular educational 
levels. 

TABLE 3 presents a summary of the articles 
classified according to subject-matter. As is 
usual in all classifications, the assignment of 
an article to a particular category is some- 
what arbitrary because the sorting was done 
in terms of the major emphasis of the 
material as seen by the sorters. In the 


table, the first column contains the num- 
ber of articles on the topic, and the second 
column, the number of those articles classi- 
fied as research. This second categorization 
is designed to show the areas of guidance- 
personnel research reported in the Journal. 
Bibliographical articles are not included in 
the research category. 

As TasLe 3 indicates, 7 of the 47 cate- 
gories include 10 or more articles. These 
seven categories—Counseling, Counselor 
Training, Occupational Information, Role 
of the Guidance-Personnel Worker, Special 
Students, Tests and Test Interpretation, 
and Vocational Guidance and Planning— 
contain 54.7 per cent of all the articles and 
55.9 per cent of all the research. Since the 
bulk of the materials (43.3 per cent of the 
articles and 46.3 per cent of the research) 
is concentrated in four groups—Counseling, 
Occupational Information, Tests, and Vo- 
cational Guidance—further examination of 
these categories is necessary. 

Almost one half the articles in the Coun- 
seling category are devoted to theoretical 
and applied evaluation of counseling or to 
counseling theory. Other articles deal with 
such topics as the users of counseling serv- 
ices, the initial interview, the counselor's 
personality, attitudes toward counseling, 
and counseling terminology. In the cate- 
gory on Occupational Information, more 
than four-fifths of the articles discuss pro- 
grams, sources, and techniques in occupa- 
tional information; courses in occupations; 
factors in occupational choice; and descrip- 


TABLE 2 
Articles Grouped by Educational Level of Interest 





Personne and Elementary Secondary 
GUIDANCE — School —~ —School—~ 


JOURNAL No. % No. % No. 


Higher 
— Education— 


Secondary 
School and 
Secondary and Higher 
—School*—. —Education*—. —Unspecified— 


% No. % No. % No. t 


Elementary 
and 





Volume 31 1 . 11 13.8 14 
Volume 32 2 : 27 33.3 16 
Volume 33 1 r 21 25.6 24 
Volume 34 ce - 13 15.3 21 


Volume 35 2 2.4 10 12.1 20 
Volumes 31-35 6 1.5 82 20.0 95 


2 2.5 1 2 51 63 
1 1.2 : _ 35 43 
36 43 
49 57 


2.4 49 59 
1.2 3 0.7 20 53 








* These categories include chiefly materials dealing with articulation and continuity. 
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TABLE 3 
Articles Classified by Subject Matter 








No. of No. of 
Subject Articles Research Articles 





5 
1 
1 


Academic Achievement 
Admissions 

Adult Guidance 

Administration and Coordination 
Community Agencies 

Counseling 

Counseling and Military Service 
Counselor Training 

Curriculum and Guidance 


Ve WNN OD 


uw 


Delinquency 

Discipline 

Drop-outs and Persistence 

Elementary School Guidance* 

Faculty and Teacher Counselors 
Financial Aid and Scholarships 
Follow-up 

Foreign Countries and Guidance 
General and Specific Needs for Guidance 
Group Dynamics and Group Guidance 
Guidance in Teacher Education 
Guidance in the Small School 
Guidance Philosophy 

Humor 

Implications of Military Studies 
In-Service Training 

Job Satisfaction 

Leadership Training 

Manpower 

Morale Factors for Guidance Workers 
Occupational Information 

Orientation 

Personality and Behavior 

Problems of the Aging 

Professional Associations and Publications 
Role of the Guidance-Personnel Worker 
Special Students 

Specialized Techniques 

Student Activities 

Student Motivation 

Student Opinion 

Student Self-Evaluation 

Study Skills 

Television and Guidance 

Tests and Test Interpretation 

Values 

Vocational Guidance and Planning 
Work-Study Programs 


Ui@nNeWNUVYVVYVANNYVVWVUN@WYVAatT A Ae QWYW A A UI 


—_ 
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* Includes those articles that do not fall under other headings. 
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tions of specific occupations. In the Test 
and Test Interpretation category, about 60 
per cent of the articles treat specific tests 
or interest, aptitude, and personality tests 
in general. Other topics subsumed under 
this main heading are test administration, 
programs, and interpretation. Under Vo- 
cational Guidance and Planning, about 
one-fourth of the articles are devoted to 
theory. Other subjects include placement 
and employers, guidance and the world of 
work, and specific techniques and programs. 

A survey of Taste 3 indicates that the 


Journal has attempted a wide coverage ot 
many topics within the guidance-personnel 
field. Although for some of its readers this 
coverage may not be inclusive enough, it 
is nonetheless obvious that inclusiveness is 
an aim of the publication. Despite this 
aim, however, certain topics do not appear 
in this classification of the articles in the 
PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL. There 
are, for example, no articles in these five 
volumes on current educational problems 
affecting guidance-personnel work. Rising 
enrollments, school overcrowding, desegre- 


TABLE 4 
Positions Held by Journal Authors 





Affiliation and Position 


Total by Group 


Number 





College Staff Members 
Personnel Workers 
Deans of Students and Assistants 
Deans of Women and Assistants 


109 


Directors of Special Services and Assistants 


Directors of Student Activities 
Residence Counselors 
Counselors in Various Specialties 
Miscellaneous 

Counselor Trainers 

Other Faculty Members 
in Education 


in Psychology and Educational Psychology 


in Sociology and Social Work 
in Other Areas 


Administrative Officers Other Than Personnel 


Graduate Assistants and Students 
School Staff Members 
City Systems 
Assistant Superintendents 
Directors of City Guidance Programs 
Consultants to Schools 


Workers in Specialized Bureaus and Services 


Individual Schools 
Principals 
Guidance Directors and Counselors 
Teacher-Counselors 
Teachers 
Miscellaneous 


County and State Departments of Education 


Federal Government 

Business and Industry 
Educational Publishers 

Outside Agencies and Associations 
Retired and Unidentified 


Tora. 
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gation, staff shortages, and current trends 
in educational philosophy are among the 
missing topics. Social changes and their 
impact upon the guidance-personnel proc- 
ess do not appear in this categorization. 
Also missing is any discussion of the area 
of human relations with such attendant 
problems as communication and mutual 
understanding. These are a few examples 
of topics not found in a categorization of 
articles from the Journal. 


Authors 


Despite the fact that approximately one- 
fifth of the articles have more than one 
author, only 388 different people are re- 
sponsible for the 411 articles published in 
the five volumes of the Journal. Of these 
authors, 81 (20.9 per cent) are women and 
307 (79.1 per cent) are men. Sixty-seven 
of the 388 authors have contributed more 
than one article to the Journal during the 
last five years. Of these authors, 42 are 
represented by 2 articles each; 13, by 3 each; 
6, by 4 each; 3, by 5 each; 2, by 7 each; 
and 1, by 12. Of the authors contributing 


more than one article, only nine are women. 
Obviously women guidance-personnel work- 
ers write far less frequently for the Per- 


SONNFL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL than do 
men. Certain authors who have had numer- 
ous articles published in the Journal seem 
to be providing it with a core of materials. 

TaBLe 4 is a classification of the authors 
by the positions they held at the time they 
wrote their articles. For authors who have 
written more than once for the Journal 
and have changed jobs in the interim, only 
the latest affiliation is tabulated. 

College staff members, according to 
TasLe 4, constitute the largest group of 
contributors to the Journal with 239 (61.6 
per cent) of the 388 total. Of this group, 
it is interesting to note that only 19 authors 
are college personnel deans or assistants. 
Obviously the group of college deans is 
not contributing to this publication as 
frequently as are other college staff 
members. 

The 58 school staff members whose 
articles have appeared in the Journal con- 
stitute only 14.9 per cent of the total num- 
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ber of authors. School-affiliated authors, 
therefore, form only a small minority of 
the total group of Journal contributors. 
Some _ college-afhliated may 
have written about school guidance work, 
but they are not directly concerned in that 
work. Relatively few school guidance prac- 
titioners are sharing their experience and 
knowledge through the medium of the 
PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL. 

The number of authors affiliated with the 
federal government is only slightly less than 
that of school staff members. Of these 46 
contributors (11.9 per cent of the total), 
10 are employed by the armed forces; 11, by 
the Department of Labor; 18, by the Vet- 
erans Administration; 1, by the Office of 
Education; and the remaining 6, by various 
other agencies. If this group is combined 
with that of the county and state employees, 
the government-afhliated group almost 
equals the school-affiliated group. 

The tabulation of articles by the 
graphical location of their authors shown 
in Taste 5 indicates the sections of the 
country reporting most frequently through 
the Journal. In this tabulation, articles 
were credited to the state in which the 
author was working at the time of publica- 
tion. 


contributors 


geo- 


TABLE 5 
Articles by Author's Geographical Location 





No. of 
Research 
Articles 


No. of 
Articles 


Region 





New England 13 1 
Middle Atlantic 122 30 
East North Central 92 39 
West North Central 36 
South Atlantic 54 
East South Central 5 
West South Central 11 
Mountain 18 
Pacific 40 
Foreign, Retired, Un- 
known 
Two or More Authors 
from More Than 
One Region 


Tora 








Taste 5 shows that all regions of the 
country are the sources of Journal materials. 
If the material is broken down by states, 
however, 14 states are not represented by 
article in the Journal and six states are 
represented by only one each. A further 
examination of the places of origin of 
articles shows that the bulk of the ma- 
terials comes from those states that have the 
larger and more widely known centers for 
training guidance-personnel workers. This 
relationship between location of training 
centers and frequency of publication ex- 
plains the greater bulk of material ema- 
nating from the Middle Atlantic and East 
North Central states. The relatively larger 
figure for the South Atlantic states is some- 
what skewed by the inclusion of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in this group. If the 
articles originating in the District of Co- 
lumbia were eliminated, the figures for 
this region would be approximately halved. 

The same two regions of the country 
supply much of the research reported in the 
Journal. The East North Central region, 
however, is proportionately more prolific 
in research than is the Middle Atlantic. 
It is interesting to note that although New 
York, California, Michigan, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are the sources of al- 
most one-half (49.2 per cent) of the total 
number of Journal articles they have’ con- 
tributed only slightly more than one-third 
(36.0 per cent) of the reported guidance- 
personnel research. 


Conclusions 


The foregoing analysis examines the con- 
tent and the sources of the articles that have 
appeared in the PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
JourRNAL during the first five years of its 


publication. This study does not purport 
to consider the quality of the materials con- 
tained in the Journal. An estimate of 
quality entails purely subjective judgments 
on the part of the raters and consequently 
cannot be arrived at with any consistency 
or accuracy. Although it is probably pos- 
sible to judge an article on the basis of 
writing style, computational accuracy, bibli- 
ographical completeness, and other objec- 
tive factors, it is impossible to judge it on 
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the basis of meaningfulness and utility to 
the great number of guidance-personnel 
workers. One set of judgments without 
the other vitiates the meaning of the word 
quality. 

A quantitative analysis of the Journal 
leads to several conclusions of singular im- 
portance for all guidance-personnel workers. 
These can be grouped around the questions: 
Who writes for the Journal? What topics 
are of most concern? What are the pos- 
sible results of these emphases? 

The analysis clearly shows that school 
guidance workers do not report their ac- 
tivities in the Journal as frequently as do 
their college counterparts. College employ- 
ees, of course, have incentives to write for 
professional publications, experience pres- 
sure to do so, and may even have time set 
aside for such activity. On the other hand, 
many school guidance workers may not ex- 
perience such practical stimuli. The lack 
of reporting by school practitioners is under- 
standable and has been noted in other pub- 
lications as well as in the PERSONNEL AND 
GuIDANCE JouRNAL. Nevertheless, the in- 
frequent reports direct from the field mean 
that readers of the Journal are not informed 
of new developments and cannot benefit 
from the point of view of on-the-job prac- 
titioners. Only more frequent reports from 
school guidance workers can fill these gaps. 

A similar conclusion can be drawn about 
geographical representation in the Journal. 
Where guidance-personnel work is firmly 
entrenched, reports are more numerous; 
where it is less well-established, reports are 
scarce. Often in the past, however, new 
developments in guidance-personnel work 
have grown out of experiments in locales 
where tradition and existing patterns did 
not dictate procedures. Again the reasons 
for the lack of reporting are understandable, 
even justifiable, but the omission contrib- 
utes to lack of communication and tends to 
limit the possibilities for experimentation 
and for cooperation and coordination on a 
truly national level. 

A mere listing of the topics covered in 
the Journal during the past five years indi- 
cates that it has attempted to cover many 
areas within the guidance-personnel field 
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and to appeal to the many interests of 
workers in that field. Of these many areas, 
guidance-personnel workers seem chiefly 
to have been concerned with the topics of 
counseling, occupational information, test- 
ing, and vocational guidance—at least, these 
are the most frequently discussed in the 
Journal. Certainly the greatest percentage 
of research reported in the Journal deals 
with the first three of these areas. This 
fact implies that, among the many activi- 
ties touched on in the Journal, guidance- 
personnel workers are concentrating upon 
refinements of and further developments in 
the traditional areas of their work. 

It is particularly interesting that con- 
tent analysis shows no trends reflecting the 
modern needs in guidance-personnel work. 
Such areas as elementary school guidance, 
overall guidance-personnel philosophy, mo- 
tivation of students, guidance in newly 
integrated schools, and guidance for the 
gifted have elicited slight, if any, recogni- 
tion from guidance-personnel workers as 
indicated by their contributions to the 
Journal. Obviously, guidance-personnel 
workers are not sharing their difficulties 
and ideas about these problems in the Jour- 
nal. This means that the thousands of 
workers and other educators seeking help 


through the medium of this major guid- 
ance-personnel publication are being short- 
changed. 

Unfortunately, the Editorial Board of any 
journal is forced to operate within certain 
limitations beyond its control. The most 
important of these is the material submitted 
to it. If elementary school guidance people, 
for example, do not submit articles about 
their work, the Journal cannot contain more 
articles on elementary school guidance. 
This same truism applies to the various 
other groups of guidanee-personnel workers. 
Different and/or more extensive coverage 
and emphases within the Journal are the 
responsibilities of all guidance-personnel 
workers. 

The PerRsONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL is 
As the 


official professional journal of the American 


the major publication in its field. 


Personnel and Guidance Association, its 
emphases create policy for the field as a 
whole and its concentrations are accepted, 
willy-nilly, as the major concerns of all 
Whether the 


emphases of the Journal during its first 


guidance-personnel workers. 


five years are those each guidance-personnel 
worker wants is a matter for individual de- 
cision and action. 


COMMENTS 


| r 1S EVIDENT that a great deal of work has 
gone into this analysis for which we are 
A num- 
ber of important points are worth under- 
scoring. 

1. We are limited in reflecting thought- 
ful work and inquiry on the elementary 


indebted to Drs. Barry and Wolf. 


and secondary levels. This relative lack 
has been called to readers’ attention in pre- 
vious editorial comment. 

2. A complementary point is that workers 
on these two levels constitute a small group 
only of our writers. University people con- 
stitute our largest group of authors. The 
close relationship between college teaching 
and visibility in print might be given some 
thought by elementary and secondary school 
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guidance personnel who have college teach- 
ing aspirations. 

3. Guidance personnel in rehabilitation 
centers, community counseling agencies, 
and agencies generally other than the 
schools also constitute, for the five-yeai 
period, a small group of contributors. This 
is not so great a concern, however, since 
the trend is in the desirable direction. This 
trend is not reflected in the article but is 
demonstrable. 

With due appreciation for the consider- 
able work reflected in the article, a few addi- 
tional points should be noted: 

1. Coverage of various fields in guidance 
and student-personnel work is an important 
consideration. Even so, it must take sec- 
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ond place to quality of work. About this 
central consideration the authors state that 
such judgments would be subjective and, in 
effect, impossible. We do not agree. Cer- 
tainly such evaluation would involve a 
much more ambitious task than the authors 
set for themselves. 

2. The writers criticize the nature of 
Journal coverage in terms of lack of articles, 
for instance, on current trends in educa- 
tional philosophy, school overcrowding, and 
staff shortages. The issue is actually with 
the formal Journal, Statement of Policy. 
The Journal is a professional publication 
for the personnel and guidance field. As 
such it is a means of communication con- 
cerning our own and related professional 
concerns, it is a teaching document, it is a 
medium of growth, it is one more instru- 
ment in the professionalization of our par- 
ticular calling. It is not a general educa- 
tional journal, nor is it a medium for pre- 
senting social issues as such. Nonetheless, 
the Editor and Editorial Board welcome 
comments concerning this policy. 

3. The authors accept responsibility for 
the categories used in classifying articles. 
In our opinion and as urged upon Drs. 
Barry and Wolf, it may be convenient but 


it is not satisfactory. The fact that our field 
has strong roots in education must not blind 
us to our current influence outside the 
schools. A categorization which uses school 
ievels as a point of departure and which re- 
sults in assigning more than half the articles 
to an “unspecified” category seems less than 
completely satisfactory. It is this category 
surely that includes articles like Gardner 
Murphy’s “The Cultural Context of Guid- 
ance,” Seeley’s “Guidance: A Plea for 
Abandonment,” Dorothy Lee’s “Individual 
Autonomy and the Social Structure”—and 
others. 

The subject categorization need not have 
been arbitrary. The scheme provided by 
the Bibliography Services Committee, Div. 
17, APA, for classifying subject matter in 
counseling psychology and used for the 
Journal index in 1956 and 1957, in our 
opinion is authoritative, satisfactory, and 
would have been more useful to us. 

But these things must be seen in balance: 
Totally, we have here an attempt to evalu- 
ate Journal coverage and Journal mission. 
It is, therefore, very welcome, and should be 
useful to the Editor, the authors whose 
work we publish, and, most of all, to our 
readers.—JOsEPH SAMLER 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY ANNOUNCES NINTH INSTITUTE 


The Ninth Institute on Human Relations and Intergroup Under- 
standing, sponsored by The American University, has been scheduled for 
June 23-July 14, 1958, and will grant three hours graduate or under- 
graduate credit. Purpose of the Institute, according to the University, 
is to make available to school administrators, teachers, and students the 
latest research and techniques in the field of human relations. Those 
attending the Institute will be given rooms in residence halls on the 
campus of the Washington, D. C. university. Those wishing further in- 
formation and course announcements are asked to write to the Office of 
the Director of Admissions, The American University, Massachusetts 
and Nebraska Avenues, Washington 16, D. C. 
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THEFTS AMONG COLLEGE STUDENTS 


KARMA RAE JACKSON and SELBY G. CLARK 


HE ADMINISTRATION of disciplinary action 

has been one of the most difficult areas 
for workers in student personnel services, 
and it has been found at many universities, 
including Brigham Young University, that 
students involved in theft constitute a large 
proportion of the disciplinary cases. 

The category of “theft” as a classification 
for disciplinary problems on a college cam- 
pus usually includes matters of larceny, 
robbery, burglary, embezzlement, and pro- 
motional undertakings by students in which 
they receive commissions or “rake-offs” at 
the expense of others. Thus it is that theft 
is found to be the most frequent major 
crime committed in American colleges and 
universities [/0]. 

Numerous publications carrying infor- 
mation concerning crime in America indi- 
cate that stealing is a common problem. 
The Almanac [4], for example, lists a total 
of 2,159,080 crimes committed in America in 
1953. Of this number, 94.2 per cent were 
thefts. Likewise, theft constitutes the most 
frequently committed crime in colleges and 
universities. Because of the close associa- 
tion between college students, especially in 
residence halls, this high incidence of theft 
is an extremely serious problem on any 
college campus. However, a surprisingly 
small proportion of thefts seem to occur 
because of real financial problems. More 
often than not, stealing serves to identify 
individuals in greater or lesser stages of 
maladjustment. Through case studies, Cas- 
sler [2] found that thefts were symptoms of 
personality maladjustment, and were com- 
mitted to satisfy needs such as possession, 
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niversity, 
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sex anxieties by escape, punishment to get 
even with families, or achievement in com- 
pensating for inferiority. 

If some of the characteristics of those who 
might become involved in theft could be 
determined prior to the act, perhaps they 
could be helped in their adjustment to col- 
lege and life, and thereby the probability of 
their becoming so involved might be 
lessened. 

Because of the felt need among personnel 
workers to aid disciplinary cases in making 
satisfactory adjustments, the present study 
was undertaken in an attempt to determine 
some of the factors which characterize stu- 
dents apprehended for theft at Brigham 
Young University. This study was designed 
to test the null hypothesis that students 
apprehended for theft do not differ from 
the general population of students at 
Brigham Young University in the personal 
and environmental characteristics selected 
for analysis. The scope of the study was 
limited to a comparison between the 120 
students who were apprehended for theft at 
Brigham Young University between De- 
cember 1, 1952, and February 1, 1956, and 
a like number of students selected from the 
remainder of the student population. 


Mental Ability and Delinquency 


There have been many studies regarding 
the relationship between intelligence and 
crime or delinquency in general. In early 
times, on the basis of physicians’ diagnoses 
of mental deficiency, it was claimed that 
weakmindedness was more prevalent among 
the convict population than the general 
population. Therefore, weakmindedness 
was considered a very important cause of 
crime. Following these pronouncements, 
American psychologists, using psychometric 
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tests, began studying various samples of 
offenders in an attempt to prove or dis- 
prove the connection between inferior men- 
tal capacity and crime. 

Although delinquents have been found to 
approximate the “normal” curve in mental 
ability, most studies indicate their educa- 
tional achievement to be inferior to that of 
non-delinquents. 


Emotional Disturbance 


Most studies agree in showing that de- 
linquents exhibit a high incidence of emo- 
tional disturbance. Out of 823 cases, Healy 
[6] found 291 in whom some emotional 
problem played a major part in their de- 
linquency. Of the cases by Glueck and 
Glueck [5], 55.7 per cent showed some indi- 
cation of emotional disturbance. They also 
found that 75.4 per cent of the delinquents 
in their study exhibited behavior problems 
such as nail-biting, stammering, enuresis, 
gambling, masturbation, smoking, homo- 
sexual and heterosexual activities, and 
drinking. 

The work of Capwell and Monachesi [/], 
among others, strongly suggests that MMPI 


profiles of juvenile delinquents differed 
significantly from those of non-delinquents. 
Monachesi and Hathaway [7] conducted a 
study using the MMPI in which they tested 
4,046 out of 4,572 ninth grade students in 


Minneapolis. Two years later the tested 
subjects were “followed-up” to determine 
which students had contacted such agencies 
as the Juvenile Court and Juvenile Division 
of the Minneapolis Police Department. Stu- 
dents rated high in delinquency showed a 
significant incidence of elevated Pd and Ma 
scales on the MMPI. Students rated low in 
delinquency showed the following MMPI 
profile characteristics: (1) no abnormal 
elevations; (2) elevated D scale; and (3) 
elevated Mf scale. 

For the reader’s convenience in interpre- 
tation of this data, following are descrip- 
tions of each of the nine diagnostic areas of 
the MMPI: 

1. Hypochondriasis Scale (Hs)—is a meas- 
ure of amount of abnormal concern about 
bodily functions. The hypochondriac usu- 
ally has a long history of exaggeration of 
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physical complaints and of seeking sym- 
pathy. 

2. Depression Scale (D)—measures the 
depth of the clinically recognized chief dis- 
ability of the subject, or it may accompany 
other personality problems . .. A high D 
score indicates poor morale with a feel- 
ing of uselessness, lack of self-confidence, 
etc. 

3. Hysteria Scale (Hy)—measures the de- 
gree to which the subject is like patients 
who have developed conversion-type hys- 
teria symptoms . . . Subjects with high Hy 
scores are exceptionally liable to episodic 
attacks of weakness, fainting, or even con- 
vulsions . . . under stress, (the subject) is 
likely to become overtly hysterical and solve 
the problems confronting him by the de- 
velopment of symptoms. 

4. Psychopathic Deviate Scale (Pd)— 
measures the similarity of the subject to a 
group of persons whose main difficulty lies 
in their absence of deep emotional response, 
their inability to profit from experience, 
and their disregard of social mores 
Their most frequent digressions from the 
social mores are lying and stealing, alcohol 
or drug addiction, and sexual immorality. 

5. Interest Scale (Mf)—measures the tend- 
ency toward masculinity or feminity of 
interest pattern . . . A high score indicates 
a deviation of the basic interest pattern in 
the direction of the opposite sex. 

6. Paranoia Scale (Pa)—was derived by 
contrasting normal persons with a group of 
clinical patients who were characterized by 
suspiciousness, oversensitivity, and delusions 
of persecution, with or without expansive 
egotism. 

7. Psychasthenia Scale (Pt)—measures the 
similarity of the subjects to psychiatric pa- 
tients who are troubled by phobias or com- 
pulsive behavior. The compulsive _be- 
havior may be . . . expressed by excessive 
hand washing, vacillation . . . or in the in- 
ability to escape useless thinking or ob- 
sessive ideas. The phobias include all types 
of unreasonable fears of things or situations 
as well as overreaction to more reasonable 
stimuli. 

8. Schizophrenia Scale (Sc)—measures the 
similarity of the subject’s responses to those 
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patients who are characterized by bizzare 
and unusual thoughts or behavior. There 
is a splitting of the subjective life of the 
schizophrenic person from reality so that 
the observer cannot follow rationally the 
shifts in mood or behavior. 

9. Hypomania Scale (Ma)—measures the 
personality factor characteristic of persons 
with marked overproductivity in thought 
and action. Although the real manic pa- 
tient is the lay person’s prototype for. the 
“insane,” the hypomanic patient has usu- 
ally gotten into trouble because of under- 
taking too many things. He is active and 
enthusiastic . . . His activities may interfere 
with other people through his attempts to 
reform social practice, his enthusiastic stir- 
ring up of projects in which he then may 
lose interest, or his disregard of social con- 
ventions. 

Additional studies have been made in 
comparing the scores made by college stu- 
dents on the MMPI. One study by Sap- 
chak [9] compared the mean T scores on 
various MMPI scales at the University of 
Maine with students done by Lough with 
a group of liberal arts students in New 
York State. Another study was done by 
Fry which compared Pennsylvania State 
College students with prisoners of the State 
Prison in Pennsylvania on mean T scores. 
Following is a composite chart of these 
studies: 


Mean T Scales 


N.Y. 





Penn. 
State 
College 


Univ. 


of Lib. 


Scale Maine Arts 





53. 
53. 
56. 
57 
3. 
52 
58. 
57. 
60. 


te 


56. 
58. 
58. 
72. 
56. 
58. 
56. 
61. 
64. 


Hs 53 47 
D 53 48 
Hy 55 52. 
Pd 55 50 

59 52 
Pa 50 51 
Pt 56 46 
Se 55 48. 
Ma 60 54 


DACMRIMA UD Ww 
NK OnNnAOwWU 





Pennsylvania State Prison percentage T score 
70: 

Pd 56 

Ma 25 

Se 21 
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University of Maine percentage T score over 70: 
Pd 10 
Ma 14 


Sc 8 


The importance of personal adjustment 
in delinquency may be concluded in these 
words by Tappan [8]: 


The sociologists believe, however, that a large 
proportion of delinquents are psychically very 
well adjusted to their antisocial conduct and en- 
vironment. Associated from their earliest years 
with other children whose values and habits are 
hostile to authority, the child may develop delin- 
quent patterns without severe guilt feelings, in- 
security or other emotional disturbance 

It is by no means apparent to the sociologist that 
delinquents are significantly more neurotic, dis- 
turbed or maladjusted in a psychological sense 
than the non-delinquents who live in similar areas 
of the city. Indeed, the recent Glueck research 
indicates that they are less neurotic and less often 
disturbed about economic status, school failure, 


moral scruples and so on. 


Studies have shown that about 50 per 
cent of delinquents come from broken 
homes, while some indicate that the inci- 
dence of broken homes in the general popu- 
lation is about 25 per cent. 


Study Procedure 


In order to determine the differences in 
characteristics of the students apprehended 
for theft from the general population of 
students at Brigham Young University, the 
experimental, or theft group, was compared 
with a matched control group. The con- 
trol group was drawn from among other 
Brigham Young University students by 
selecting every fiftieth name from a master 
roll of all students enrolled during the 
Winter quarter, 1956. They were matched 
with the experimental group on the basis 
of sex and class status. 

The two groups were compared on per- 
sonal and environmental factors which were 
considered to be possible distinguishing 
characteristics of students apprehended for 
theft. The characteristics analyzed were: 
(1) academic ability, (2) academic achieve- 
ment, (3) personal adjustment, (4) paren- 
tal status, (5) size of population of student's 
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home community, and (6) place of college 
residence. 

After the data were gathered and tabu- 
lated, statistical comparisons between the 
experimental and control groups were made 
as follows: 

Academic ability—differences between 
mean scores on the ACE, Q, L, and total 
scores. 

Academic achievement—difference _ be- 
tween means on the Brigham Young Uni- 
versity total cumulative grade-point aver- 
ages. 

Personal adjustment—differences between 
mean scores on each sample of the MMPI, 
and also, between the number of students 
having one or more standard scores of 70 
or above. 

Parental status—number of students from 
homes where both parents were living to- 
gether, where parents were separated or 
divorced, where one parent had deceased, 
and where both parents had deceased. 

Size of population of student’s home com- 
munity—number of students whose home 
community population was less than 10,000; 
10,000 to 99,999; 
500,000 or larger. 

College residence—number of students 
living in campus housing or living off 
campus. 


Study Findings 


The significance of the differences be- 
tween the experimental and control groups 
was determined by Chi-square and t-ratio 
techniques. 

1. There was no significant difference in 
academic ability, as measured by the ACE, 
between the experimental and the control 
groups. 

2. A significant difference was found be- 
tween the two groups in academic achieve- 
ment, as measured by Brigham Young Uni- 
versity total cumulative grade-point aver- 
ages. 

3. There were significant differences be- 
tween the two groups in some areas of per- 
sonal adjustment, as measured by the 
MMPI. The mean scores for the experi- 
mental, or theft group, were significantly 
higher than the control group on the Pd, 
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100,000 to 499,000; or 


TABLE | 


Significance of Differences in Academic Achieve- 

ment as Measured by GPA* Between the Ex- 

perimental and Control Groups (N of each 
group = 120). 





t-ratio 
Between 
S. D. 


11.10TT 


t-ratio 
Mean 
GPA 


Between 


Means 


S. D. 


Group 





0.925 
1.298 


0.635 
0.189 


Experimental 6.21TT 


Control 


cumulative 





* Brigham Young total 
grade-point average. 

t Significant at 0.05 level. 

t Significant at the 0.01 level. 

TY Significant at 0.001 level. 


University 


Sc, and Ma scales; and significantly lower on 
the D scale. Greater variability was shown 
lor the experimental group on the D, Pd, 
and Sc scales, while the control group 
showed greater variability on the Mf and L 
scales. 

4. Students in the experimental group 
had a significantly greater number of stand- 
ard scores 70 or above on the MMPI than 
did the student of the control group. 

5. There was no significant difference as 
to the number of students in the experi- 
mental and control groups who had come 
from homes where both parents were liv- 
ing together, where the parents had been 
separated or divorced, where one parent 
had deceased, or where both parents had 
deceased. 

6. A significantly greater number of the 
students in the experimental group came 
from larger communities, particularly cities 
with a population of 500,000 or larger. 

7. There were no significant differences 
in the number of students who lived in 
campus housing as compared with those 
who lived off campus. 


Conclusions 


1. Students apprehended for theft have 
academic ability equal to other students. 

2. As a group, students apprehended for 
theft do not achieve as well scholastically 
as students of equivalent class status. 

3. Students apprehended for theft might 
be classified academically as underachievers 
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TABLE 2 


Significance of Differences Between MMPI Scores of the Experimental and Control! Groups (N of 
each group = 111) 





MMPI Scale Mean Range of t-ratio t-ratio 
and Scores Standard between between 
Group MMPI) S.D. Scores Means 





Hs 
Experimental 51.04 . 39-74 0.07 
Control 51.11 : 42.69 
D 
Experimental 45.13 ‘ 29-72 
Control 50.02 : 34.72 
Hy 
Experimental 35. ; 38-75 
Control 55. , 42-75 
Pd 
Experimental 59. 
Control 54. 
Mf 
Experimental 55. 
Control 56. 
Pa 
Experimental 56. 
Control 54. 
Pt 
Experimental 52. 
Control 53. 
Se 
Experimental 54. 
Control 51. 
Ma 
Experimental 59. 
Control 54. 
L 
Experimental 
Control 





* Significant at 0.05 level. 
t Significant at 0.01 level. 
t Significant at 0.001 level. TABLE 4 


TABLE 3 ° Chi-Square Comparison of the Population of 
the Home Community of Experimental and 
Chi-Square Comparison of the Number of Control Group Students 
Students with MMPI Scores 70 or Above _ . 








Population of 
MMPI MMPI Home 
Scores Scores —Community- 
Under 70or Under Over 
Group 70 Above Total x Group 500,000 500,000 Total 





Experimental 58 53 111 Experimental 81 39 
11.14} 
Control 82 29 Control 101 19 


Tora. 140 82 Tora 182 58 





+ Significant at 0.001 level. t Significant at 0.01 level. 
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since they do not seem to realize their 
scholastic potentialities, as measured by the 
ACE. 

4. Students apprehended for theft show 
greater tendencies toward personal malad- 
justment, as measured by the MMPI, than 
do students of equivalent class status. 

5. The factor of parental status, as such 
(living together, separated, or divorced, one 
deceased, or both deceased), does not seem 
to be an influencing characteristic of stu- 
dents apprehended for theft. 

6. Students from large communities are 
more likely than those from smaller com- 
munities to become involved in theft. 

7. The place of a student's residence 
while attending college (that is, whether 
he lives on or off the campus) does not 
seem to be an influencing factor as to 
whether or not a student might become in- 
volved in theft. 

8. Male students become involved in 
theft in much greater numbers than do 
female students, and in a disproportionate 
ratio to the percentage of males and females 
in the general student population. 


9. Students of the first two years of col- 
lege become involved in theft more often 
than students of upper-division classifica- 
tion. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN SCHEDULES SUMMER INSTITUTE 


The Institute on College and University Administration will be held 
again this summer at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, from July 


7-11. 


rhe Institute, held under the auspices of the Center for the Study 


of Higher Education at the University, has scheduled such themes for 


discussion and resource leaders as: 


curriculum administration, Frank 


R. Kille; institutional self-studies, Floyd W. Reeves; developmental pro- 
grams, Paul R. Franz, Jr., and Alan MacCarthy; administrative organiza- 


tion and efficiency, H. J. 


Heneman; and trends in higher education 


affecting administration, Algo D. Henderson. 
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Adolescent Norms for the Purdue Pegboard Test 


MAX SIEGEL and BORIS HIRSCHHORN 


T" PurpuE Pegboard, originally stand- 
ardized upon industrial workers in 1943 
[2], does not provide norms for adolescents. 
Although this test may have some value in 
counseling students of high school age, there 
are no available norms for such a popula- 
tion. Some additional normative studies 
have been made, particularly Long’s and 
Hill’s with veterans [/], but the available 
research apparently neglects the adolescent. 
The present pilot study is an attempt to 
investigate the possibility of utilizing the 
Purdue Pegboard with teen-agers. 


The Population 


One hundred male adolescents are in- 
cluded, between the ages of 12 to 18 and 
ranging in grade from 7 to 13. All have 
been tested at the Brooklyn College Com- 
munity Counseling Center, in consecutive 
order of registration for the guidance serv- 
ices of this Center. Most of these boys ex- 
pressed some interest in training for indus- 
trial occupations. Seventy-six cases were 
between 15 and 17, while the remaining 24 
were in the 12-14 and 18 year brackets. 
The boys tested represent a few college stu- 
dents, but the majority were in academic 
and vocational high schools. A few of the 
boys were still in junior high school. 


Procedure and Results 


Three timed trial each for the right hand, 
left hand, both hands, and the assembly 
test were given, according to the published 
directions for the test [2]. Comparisons of 
the results obtained in this study (TaBLe 1), 
with the results of the normative industrial 
male population (TABLE 2), as well as with 


MAX Srrcer is Assistant Professor in the Depart- 
ment of Personnel Service, Brooklyn College, and 
Boris HirscHHorn is School Psychologist in the 
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those found by Long and Hill (Taste 3), 
do not suggest wide differences in actual 
performance between the adolescent group 
and the adult population. 

Statistical analysis of the data is limited 
by the fact that means and standard devia- 
tions for the industrial group are not avail 
able, so that comparisons among all three 
groups cannot be made. The data in the 
present study have been compared statisti- 
cally with the norms published by Long 
and Hill (1) for their veteran population, 
with the following results": 


1. With the right hand, veterans score 
significantly higher than adolescents be- 
tween the 0.02 and 0.05 level. 

2. With both hands, adolescents score 
significantly higher than veterans between 
the 0.02 and 0.05 level. 

3. With the total performance (right, left 
and both hands), veterans score significantly 
higher than adolescents between the 0.02 
and 0.05 level. 

1. With the left hand, and on 
sembly test, there is no significant difference 
between the two groups. 


the as- 


Further examination of the data indicates 
that where statistically significant differences 
exist, the actual size of the difference is 
very small. For example, with the right 
hand the mean veteran score is 49.7, while 
the mean adolescent score is 48.56. With 
both hands, the actual difference is less than 
one pin. It would seem that the size of 
the group being studied and the low vari- 
ability have contributed to the findings. 
The size of the differences may therefore 
be considered to be so small as to be in- 
significant, operationally. 


* The authors are grateful to Mrs. Lila Cowen, 
Mr. Irving Yudelowitz and Mr. Ruben Kleidman for 
their assistance in the treatment of the data. 
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TABLE 1 


Purdue Pegboard 
Percentiles based on adolescents tested at the Brooklyn College Community Counseling Center. 


100 male cases, age 12 to 18, grade 7 to 13 





Right Hand* Left Hand* 


Percentile 


Both Handst 


Right @ 


Left @ Botht Percentile 


Assemblytt 





95 55, 56 53,54 
90 53, 54 52 42 
80 51,52 50, 51 41 
70 50 49 40 
60 49 48 39 
50 48 47 38 
40 47 46 37 
30 45, 46 45 36 
20 43,44 43,44 35 
10 41,42 41,42 
5 40 40 32 
48 .56 47 .63 
4.25 4.65 


MEAN 


S.D. 3.61 


43, 44 


33, 34 


38.89 


140-144 95 
133-139 90 
130-132 80 
126-129 70 
123-125 60 
117-122 50 
112-116 40 
104-111 30 
97-103 20 
81-96 10 
80 - 
119.7 

17.91 


149-151 
145-148 
142-144 
139-141 
136-138 
133-135 
130-132 
127-129 
123-126 
119-122 
118 
132.86 
10.98 





* The values represent the total number of pins placed in three trials of 30’’ each. 

+ The values represent the total number of pairs of pins placed in three trials of 30’’ each. 

t The values represent the total for each subject of pins and pairs of pins placed in the allotted time. 

tt The values represent the total number of assembly parts placed in three trials of 60’’ each. On this 
part of the test, the scores were multiplied by 4 to eliminate working with fractions. 


Conclusions 


Until more complete norms are fur- 
nished, it appears feasible to use existing 


published norms on the Purdue Pegboard 
with adolescents, and particularly with 
those above the age of 15. The assumption 
that Super [3] and others make regarding 
the likelihood that dexterities generally ma- 


ture early appears to be supported by the 
results of the sample used in this study. 
The role of manual dexterity in relation to 
vocational preference or occupational choice 
is in no way involved in these findings. As 
Super has most recently pointed out [#, p. 
209], manual dexterity has not really been 
adequately investigated in this connection. 


TABLE 2 


Purdue Pegboard 
Norms for Industrial Applicants * 
Three Trials 





Right Hand Left Hand 


Percentile 


Both Hands 


Right & 


Left & Both Assembly Percentile 





95 58 55 46 
90 56, 57 53,54 44 
80 54,55 51 
7 53 49, 50 40 
60 51 48 
50 49 46 
40 47,48 44,45 
30 45, 46 43 
20 43 41 
10 40, 41 38 
5 37, 38 35 


136 95 
130-131 90 
122 80 
115 70 


160-161 
155 

148-149 
143-144 
139 110 60 
135 104-105 50 
131 101 40 
127 95 30 
122 89 20 
115 80 10 
109-110 72 5 





* Reprinted with permission of Science Research Associates. 
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TABLE 3 


Purdue Pegboard 
Veteran Norms* 





Percentile 


Right Hand 


Left Hand 


Both Hands 


Right @ 
Left & Both Assembly Percentile 





100 
90 
80 


7 
/ 


60 

50 

40 

30 

20 

10 

0 

AVERAGE 
8.D. 


65 

58 

55 

53 

51 

50 

48 

47 

45 

42 

15 

49.7 
5.72 


70 
54 
52 
51 
49 
47 
40 
45 
42 
40 
20 
47.2 
5.84 


55 

44 

43 

42 

40 

39 

37 

36 

35 

32 

15 

38.0 
5.26 


180 202 100 
154 144 90 
148 136 80 
144 130 70 
140 127 

136 120 

133 116 

129 110 

125 103 

118 94 

75 34 

135.6 119.6 

15.26 20.24 





* Reprinted with permission of the Editor, PersonneL AND GuIpANCE JoURNAL (Occupations, 1947, 


160-161). Norms are based on 456 veterans. 


To the extent that the Purdue Pegboard is 
employed in this area, however, it is sug- |. 
gested that this test may be used with 
adolescents with currently available norms 2. 
for adults. Further study in other agencies, 


with larger numbers of teenagers, would 


seem worthwhile. 


26, pp. 
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COUNCIL PUBLISHES COLLEGE GUIDE 


An eight-page booklet designed to inform young people in the New 
York City area of the colleges within a 200-mile radius of their homes has 
been prepared and distributed by the Mid-Hudson Science Advisory 


Council. 


Entitled “Key to 200 Colleges Near Your Home,” the booklet 


lists the name of each institution; whether it is a liberal arts college, 
teachers college, engineering school, or university; whether or not it is 
coeducational, privately controlled, municipally controlled, or state con- 
trolled, or non-sectarian, Roman Catholic, Protestant, or Jewish; as well 
as annual tuition, enrollment, and scholarships. 
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The Foreign Scene in Guidance 





INETOP: Vocational Guidance in France 


LEONARD A. OSTLUND 


A’ THE TURN of the century, French in- 
vestigators had made important con- 
tributions in the field of abnormal be- 
havior, as exemplified by the work of 
Charcot, Bernheim, and _Lieaubault. 
Others, such as Tarde and Le Bon, had 
postulated trail-blazing theories in social 
psychology [3, 7]. However, some of the 
first applications of psychological theory 
were made in the field of guidance and were 
international in scope. 

The science of vocational guidance came 
being in the first decade of the 
twentieth century. On the first day of 
1901, H. Piéron, in France, was commis- 
sioned to catalogue all psychological tech- 
niques. In 1904, the task was completed 
and published under the title of Technique 
de Psychologie Experimentale. Included 
were applications relevant to guidance 
(9, p. 7). 

In 1902, a placement association in 
Switzerland published a guidance review 
entitled Berufsberatung und Berufsbildung 
(Information and Advice about Vocations) 
(9, p. 8]. In 1908, Parsons, in Boston, pub- 
lished his book, Choosing a Vocation, and 
created the first guidance center in the 
world. At the same time, Alfred Binet was 
developing his celebrated intelligence tests. 
In 1911, he stated that he would publish 
the results of his own guidance research 
during the following year, but his untimely 


into 
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death intervened. In 1912, Christaens [6] 
instituted the first guidance center in Eu- 
rope, at Brussels, and in the same year, 
Chantreau opened a bureau for the guid- 
ance of adolescents in France. 


Organization 


Legal Status: While psychology was ap- 
plied to guidance problems in France early 
in the twentieth century, it was not until 
1922 that guidance won official recognition. 
During that year, it was made a function of 
the Director of Technical Instruction. Six 
years later a nationwide professional coun- 
seling service was created under the juris- 
diction of the Ministry of Education. It 
was entitled, “Institut National D’Etude du 
Travail et D’Orientation Professionnelle,” 
and has become known as “INETOP” [9, 
pp. 10-14). 

Growth: In 1947, the government sub- 
sidy for INETOP amounted to 38 million 
This was raised to 200 million 
francs in 1951. The work load during this 
year involved over 270,000 examinations 
which were followed by consultations. In 
accordance with the law of May 24, 1951, 
the state became responsible for the salaries 
of guidance personnel. A year later, this 
budget totaled 600 million francs. Expan- 
sion proceeded so rapidly that in 1953 there 
were 209 centers staffed by 500 counselors 
(2, pp. 7-91. 

General Functions: The fundamental 
role of INETOP is to teach, train, and 
certify counselors. Moreover, INETOP 
provides information for industries, the 
professions, and the public. Their research 


francs.! 


‘The rate of exchange was about 350 French 


francs for one American dollar. 
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studies focus upon the improvement of 
guidance services. In all these endeavors, 
they cooperate with government agencies 
in many fields [4, p. 174]. 


The Counselor Training Program 


The degree required of all vocational 
guidance counselors can be obtained from 
the Paris and the Marseilles Institutes only. 
The rationale of the program is the develop- 
ment of critical sensitivity and experimental 
methodology. The program includes theo- 
retical courses and practical work within 
diverse stages of internship [2, p. 37]. 

The goal of the theoretical courses is to 
make the trainee appreciate and become 
critical of his tools and methodology. It 
is pointed out that the individual and the 
environment have been separated aca- 
demically for the purpose of analysis, but 
in reality every case involves an interaction 
among these factors. Moreover, the focus of 
study is upon people, rather than subject 
matter [2, p. 38]. 

Courses relating to the individual include 
general psychology, child psychology, physi- 
ology, psychiatry, and medical pathology. 
Those relating to the social milieu include 
social psychology, physical environment, po- 
litical economy, and organization of INE- 
TOP. Another group of studies is oriented 
toward vocational problems and is com- 
prised of the history of industry, the hy- 
giene of work, business organization, job 
security, and commercial relations. The 
application of theory and technique is 
made possible by various types of practical 
training [2, p. 38]. 

During the first year, the novice learns 
to use psychological tests with precision 
and objectivity and particular attention is 
given to observation of the client during 
the testing process [8]. Furthermore, the 
trainee acts as a receptionist and partici- 
pates in outside services, such as informa- 
tion programs and film showings. In addi- 
tion, he becomes acquainted with families, 
schools, and businesses. All these experi- 
ences are designed to foster proficiency in 
the establishment and maintenance of ap- 
propriate personal and public relations. 
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At the end of the first year, students are 
offered employment at regional centers dur- 
ing the summer vacation. Most take ad- 
vantage of this occasion to broaden their ex- 
periences. This aspect of training lasts long 
enough so that the intern functions as an 
integral part of the stafi, rather than as a 
visitor [2, p. 39). 

During the second year, the trainee con- 
centrates upon depth analysis of individual 
cases. Here, theory, practice, and experi- 
ence focus upon the problems of a particu- 
lar adolescent. Moreover, he confers with 
the individual’s family from the initial to 
the final interview. This is in keeping with 
the basic principle that the role of the 
counselor is to assist the client in making 
a decision compatible with his own poten 
tial, that of his family, and that of his 
chosen field [2, p. 40]. 

Evaluation studies are included during 
the second year in order to emphasize the 
continuous aspect of the guidance process. 
Frequent conferences stress evaluation prob- 
lems. Moreover, an annual workship and 
conference is held so that trainees and 
staff from all centers can exchange ideas 
and thus keep informed concerning the 
latest practices. The theme of these na- 
tional meetings is usually an important con- 
temporary problem. Recent topics have 
included objective studies of character, 
evaluation methods, and vocational guid- 
ance for the handicapped [9, p. 26]. 

As part of the comprehensive training 
program, the following stages of training 
take place in allied organizations: (1) an 
interval of work in the child neuropsychi- 
atric services [/], in which the trainee learns 
to recognize cases requiring psychiatric 
treatment; (2) a period in business, in 
which detailed requirements of certain jobs 
and the social psychology of industry is 
studied; and (3) a semester in the research 
service of INETOP. This enables the 
candidate to acquire experience in the use 
of statistics applied to practical problems 
(2, pp. 38-41). 


The Guidance Service 


Clientele: Counseling is given to young 
people at the request of families or busi- 
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nesses. Moreover, at regular intervals, guid- 
ance personnel test children in the schools. 
As a specific example, the following data 
were reported by the guidance center for 
the fifth borough in Paris. Analysis re- 
vealed the characteristics and frequencies 
of the cases which they handled. It was 
found that all the pupils of 16 primary 
schools of the borough had been tested at 
14 years of age. This amounted to 50 per 
cent of all consultations. The next largest 
group of pupils came from free classes held 
in the neighborhood. This accounted for 
12'/, per cent of the work load. Children 
brought by their parents and “problem” 
cases represented 10 per cent of the total. 
The remainder was comprised of pupils 
whose teachers desired further information, 
and older individuals in need of further 
assistance [9, pp. 69-73]. 

Phases of the Guidance Process: 

1. Investigation—In this initial phase, the 
goal is to understand the subject in the 
light of his family, social, and scholastic 
milieu. This enables the counselor to inter- 
relate all these elements which will in- 
fluence vocational decisions. 


The first step involves obtaining back- 


ground information. The family is in- 
vited to be present, and discussion centers 
about their situation and future aspirations, 
but in some instances a social case-worker 
obtains this information. Furthermore, 
the opinions of teachers who have known 
the adolescent for a long time are obtained. 
These observations go beyond scholarship 
and include judgments concerning energy, 
motivation, social skills, etc. In case of re- 
orientation, employers are consulted. 
Throughout the investigations, the ques- 
tion of vocational choice is of primary im- 
portance. 

As the investigation continues, the client 
is questioned concerning his interests, de- 
sires, and plans by means of questionnaires, 
information forms, and interviews. During 
this process the counselor makes a judg- 
ment as to whether the basis of the student's 
vocational choice is superficial [9, p. 69]. 

2. Examination—The second phase in- 
volves examination of physique, sensory- 
motor skills, intellect, and character. A 
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complete medical examination is provided, 
and specialists are available when neces- 
sary. Notations are made of any character- 
istic which might affect employment. 
Later, the counselor administers tests de- 
signed to measure coordination, speed, pre- 
cision, and attention. Mental functions are 
explored likewise, such as efhiciency, mem- 
ory, spatial representation, verbal capacity, 
intelligence, etc. 

From the wide variety of tests available, 
the counselor chooses those which suit each 
individual best and tabulates the results in 
a profile. When necessary, projective tech- 
niques or psychiatric services are used. The 
goal is to synthesize the diverse data into an 
appreciation and understanding of the 
client’s personality [9, pp. 69-70). 

3. Counseling—The objective of the final 
phase is diagnosis and prognosis. Informa- 
tion concerning the counselee is presented 
to the individual and his family, and then 
decisions are made. Consultation is given 
in the spirit of a service that is due the 
individual. It is free, individual, practical, 
and liberal. 

in actual practice, legislation concerning 
education and guidance is easier to enforce 
in urban areas. In rural areas, for example, 
adolescents may be absent because they are 
needed to work on the farm. While the law 
states clearly that all must be tested, adoles- 
cents and their families are free to decide 
whether to follow the advice. Nevertheless, 
evaluation studies have indicated that most 
parents accept and follow the recommenda- 
tions [9, pp. 74-75). 

4. Evaluation—After counseling has 
terminated, further investigations are made 
in order to determine whether commit- 
ments and decisions have been imple- 
mented. For example, if the individual has 
begun an apprenticeship, his progress is 
studied. Moreover, assistance is continued 
after schooling has been completed. 

Other studies attempt to assess the 
opinions of employers, families, and coun- 
selees, and are made at intervals of one or 
more years. Such studies have proved 
valuable concerning the outcome of coun- 
seling for the individual, as well as for the 
improvement and validation of the tests 
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and procedures utilized in the guidance 
process [2, pp. 19, 24, 361. 


Related Services 


Information: The counseling center 
maintains a file of information concerning 
schools which offer training in special fields, 
such as aviation, ballet, cuisine, etc. The 
center which serves the fifth borough in 
Paris reported that about 3,000 requests 
for such information have been received 
annually. Moreover, this center has ex- 
pedited vocational choice in several addi- 
tional ways. They have sent brochures 
concerning vocations to parents, provided 
materials for vocational orientation Classes, 
and presented discussions and film show- 
ings in the schools [9, p. 72]. 


Teaching: By means of the foregoing ac- 
tivities, the counseling center participates 
in teaching trainees by affording them prac- 
tical experience. The first year is spent in 
teaching the techniques of testing and their 
application to simple cases involving scho- 
lastic difficulties. During his second year, 


the intern takes charge of the entire coun- 
seling process, under the supervision of a 


counselor. Throughout his years of ap- 
prenticeship, the trainee is inculcated with 
the importance of technical excellence, ob- 
jectivity, clinical sensitivity, and sincere, 
personal interest. By providing these ex- 
periences, the guidance center functions 
importantly in teaching and in affording 
supervised practical experience during in- 
ternship [9, p. 74]. 

Research: The counseling center cooper- 
ates with various agencies by assisting them 
in research. For example, after a study has 
been designed by the research service for 
INETOP, the center administers and re- 
turns the tests. In other studies, the records 
of the counseling center are used by the re- 
search service for validation and evaluation 


[8]. 


African services: In Africa, rapid post- 
war industrialization and the lack of trained 
workers have created difficult problems. In 
order to mitigate the situation, a medical- 
psychological-technical mission was charged 
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with instituting a guidance program on a 
tentative basis.* 

After five years, the results proved so 
satisfactory that the mission was enlarged 
and reorganized into a center for the study 
of industrial problems. Their activities 
include the following: (1) selection and 
orientation of adolescents for various types 
of schools; (2) preparation of civil service 
examinations; (3) studies of industrial 
methods and techniques; and (4) studies of 
psychological aspects of work specific to the 
African milieu. 

At the end of this five-year study, the fol- 
lowing conclusions were drawn: (1) the 
psychological ability level of the native 
population is rising concomitantly with the 
expansion of education and industrializa- 
tion; (2) achievement tests indicate that 
there is little difference among individuals 
due to ethnic or racial factors; (3) individ- 
uals from remote areas perform more ade- 
quately on tests such as figure-completion, 
than on tests involving concrete materials, 
such as blocks; and (4) tests of specific apti- 
tudes or skills do not produce results as 
valid as more general tests. 


Summary 


There are qualitative and quantitative in- 
dications concerning the contributions of 
INETOP. Systematic examinations are ad- 
ministered to all children 14 years of age. 
Public opinion favors the program as evi- 
denced by the fact that the guidance center 
of the fifth borough in Paris reported that 
80 per cent of the parents of the children 
given vocational guidance stated that they 
had been served well. Concerning parental 
interest in the guidance of their own chil- 
dren, an early poll indicated that only 65 
per cent of the parents requested such in- 
formation. Lately, the figure has risen to 
90 per cent [9, p. 75]. 

School personnel endorse the program 
and cooperate with its functions. More- 
over, the guidance system has mitigated 


* This information was based upon an unpub- 
lished summary prepared by Lt. Col. G. La Touche, 
M.D., Chief, Industrial Studies Centre, Brazzaville, 
French Equatorial Africa, at the writer's request. 
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some community problems. For example, 
adolescents may combine school with work 
under the supervision of guidance person- 
nel, as is done in Sweden [5]. One social 
worker reported that before the guidance 
center existed, much of her case load con- 
sisted of unemployed adolescents seeking 
guidance, training, and jobs. Today, how- 
ever, this is a minor item. 

In conclusion, the varied services and 
wide coverage of INETOP provide consider- 
able evidence concerning the public accept- 
ance and international recognition of this 
valuable organization. Now that their pro- 
fessional status has been firmly established, 
ambitious projects have been blueprinted 
for the future. In the writer's opinion, their 
staff's high degree of competence will as- 
sure the success of these programs. 


. Ostlund, Leonard A. 


. Ostlund, Leonard A. Walter Ba 
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SCHOOL COUNSELOR™STARTS GUIDANCE LETTER 


An unusual four-page newsletter is now making the rounds among the 


students of Wilbur Wright High School, Dayton, Ohio. Entitled The 
“Wright” Guidance News, this publication is the inspiration of Milt F. 
Tosky, Guidance Counselor, and is intended to acquaint the students with 
college, business, and industry, scholarships, guidance definitions, job re- 
quirements, military obligations, and views of employers. Written in 
what the counselor refers to as “the students’ language,” the newsletter 
is produced in the school’s print shop and so the students are not charged 
for it. To help make the over-all effect more appealing to that particular 
age group, some humor is included and the net result is a publication 
both informative and readable. 
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TEACHERS . . COUNSELORS: 


To be ready for Summer School, put in your order now for copies of the 96-page 
bound booklet, reprinted from 10 separate issues of the Personnel and Guid- 


ance Journal, entitled: 


THE USE OF MULTIFACTOR TESTS IN GUIDANCE 


This publication brings together for the first time the eight leading multifac- 
tor tests in use today, as well as an introductory article, a summary article, 


and comments following each test, all written by Dr. Donald E. Super. 


HERE IS WHAT ONE READER HAD TO SAY ABOUT 
THE PUBLICATION 


.. . Tae Use or Muttiracror Tests in GumpaNce is an invaluable aid to 
counselors and counselor trainers. It gives a complete analysis of the mullifactor 
tests that can be understood and used by graduate students in counselor training 
programs. I highly recommend the publication and will use it in my testing 
courses.— VIRGINIA KEEHAN, Assoc. Pror. or Epuc. & Psycuo.., New Mexico 
A&M 


ORDER YOURS NOW! 


Single copies $1.00; orders of 10 or more, 10 per cent discount plus postage. 
Address orders to: 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


1534 “O” Street, N. W. Washington 5, D. C. 
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Books Reviewed 





reviews of recent publications . . . by various authors 


Society AND Epucation, by Robert J. 
Havighurst and Bernice L. Neugarten. 
Boston: Allyn & Bacon, Inc., 1957. Pp. 
xv + 465. 


O DOES not suppose that the authors 
of this blandly titled textbook had 
intended to address anyone beyond a re- 
stricted circle of teacher trainees and pro- 
fessional educators. Yet it would be diff- 
cult to envisage a book the subject matter 
of which merited more serious study and 
informed appreciation by our general citi- 
zenry at this moment in history. The 
abrupt discovery that America does not 
stand alone at the frontiers of science and 
technology has led to a quickening of the 
tempo of criticism against our schools. 
What must surely disquiet large numbers 
of our educators is the mounting evidence 
that some of the basic professional values 
to which they are dedicated in their work 
with youth are not as widely shared by 
others as they might have supposed. More 
than that, it must distress them that so many 
of the schools’ detractors fail to appreciate 
that the educational system is a multi-pur- 
pose and extraordinarily complex instru- 
ment of our imperfect democratic society. 
To the agitated schoolman, Havighurst and 
Neugarten’s book offers no tranquilizer, to 
the severely depressed, no opiate. What it 
can do is to reinforce the conviction of 
thoughtful educators that the school’s mis- 
sion is not defined by a singleness of purpose 
(e.g., the creation of more and better scien- 
tists) and that, indeed, the multitude of 
societal aims which today’s education is 
expected to serve frequently stand sharply 
opposed and are perforce the harder to 
accomplish. The book is to be seen not as 
a defense of the American school but as an 
urgently needed account of its social roots, 
purposes, and operations. 

The authors have written what may be 
described as an analytical survey of the 
sociology of modern American education. 
They delineate the dual role of the school 
as a conservator of society's cherished values 
and as an instrument of social change and 


improvement. Meticulously, they outline 
the processes by which the school, as an 
agent of society, helps humanize the child 
and equip him for the various social roles 
he will assume. The discourse is generously 
illumined by excerpted case reports at 
pared by graduate students out of their 
experience as teachers and these lend a 
vivid sense of presence. While the book 
must turn frequently to sociology and social 
anthropology for its substance and method, 
it makes excursions when necessary into 
the literature of labor economics, political 
science, Srey: developmental and 
educational psychology, and, too infre- 
quently, social psychology and psychody- 
namics. Properly impartial when they can 
comfortably manage it, restrained and rea- 
sonable when their ideological commit- 
ments lead them to resorts of persuasion, 
they assay brief analyses of such value-laden 
issues as the relations between school and 
church, the influence of modern mass com- 
munication media upon children, the pros 
and cons of the community school, educa- 
tion for social integration, and the school’s 
role in promoting international under- 
standing. 

The authors reason that one is a 
of understanding the school as a social unit 
without understanding the society of which 
it is the product. “The school,” they re- 
mind us, “always reflects the prevailing 
image in the community” (p. 218). Pro- 
ceeding upon this premise, they create a 
sociological portrait of America employing 
its institutions of learning as the focal point 
of interest. The work of Lloyd Warner and 
others on social class structure is introduced 
and the distinguishing culture characteris- 
tics of the major social classes are inven- 
toried. The dominant cultural values of 
the lower classes are often at variance with 
the middle-class values of the classroom and 
in this culture conflict may be found some 
of the roots of inappropriate motivation, 
classroom misbehavior, and early school 
leaving. Yet there is considerable move- 
ment across social class lines and the schools 
furnish the principle vehicle for upward 
movement in the social-class hierarchy. 
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While its functions do not receive formal 
recognition by adult society, the peer group 
is a potent instrument in transmitting cul- 
tural patterns to youth and in providing 
new social roles. In fact, assert the authors, 
“The influence of the school upon the indi- 
vidual child is always mediated in the set- 
ting of the peer group” (p. 120). Still, the 
alas view the school as a social system 
within itself, a culture within a culture, and 
they contrive a cogent analysis of pupil- 
teacher-administrator interactions. A most 
significant determinant of teacher satisfac- 
tion, we are reminded, is the quality of 
teacher-administrator relations. it must be 
sobering to vocational counselors to recog- 
nize that this remains a variable which is 
unavailable to them at the moment they 
frame probability statements about the 
future occupational adjustment of their 
clients. 

It is in a chapter titled “The School and 
the Community” that the book provides 
background material which is most helpful 
in understanding the controversy which 
currently centers upon our educational sys- 
tem. The authors succinctly describe three 
general types of schools which differ in the 
nature of their relations to the community 
—the traditional school, the school con- 
ceived as a model of the community, and 
the community school. They believe that 
proponents of the traditional school and 
the community school share common edu- 
cational aims but the conflict is joined in 
the domain of strategy and method. They 
feel, moreover, that the disparity in the na- 
ture of these schools is not so great as it 
has been pictured. 

For counselors, as well as for teachers, 
the last section of the book possesses a spe- 
cial relevance. Here the social class origins 
are traced of those who choose teaching as 
a career. The teacher is expected to fill a 
number of roles but some of them are an- 
tagonistic and he may experience role con- 
flict. Furthermore, the relatively low pres- 
tige conferred upon the teacher generally 
prevents him from participating in civic 
affairs as a genuine leader. Because of the 
peculiar status he occupies, he is frequently 
seen by others as “a person who is in, but 
not of, the community,” or, in more pic- 
turesque language, as “the sociological 
stranger.” There is for most teachers a 
critical period of initial adjustment to the 
job and, later, a decisive episode during 
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which definite commitment to the profes- 
sion occurs. 

The authors’ egalitarian proclivities lead 
them to a hasty conclusion about group 
sameness in human intelligence. Long- 
standing disputation on this issue should 
by now have taught us that the logical as- 
sumptions which inhere in our intelligence 
tests make it highly questionable that we 
can either confirm or deny hypotheses about 
the relative intellectual status of different 
ethnic groups. And the authors do not 
display a sound grasp of prediction metho- 
dology in the social sciences when the 
recommend that, in scholarship competi- 
tion, “an acceptable score on an intelligence 
test might be set a few points lower for a 
boy or girl from a lower-class background.” 

In the main, the book is remarkably free 
of this sort of error. Its faults are largely 
those of present-day social science. Educa- 
tional sociology remains largely a documen- 
tary science, not an experimental one. Like 
most of the other branches of sociology, it 
employs gross models of behavior and is 
characterized by soft definitions and ten- 
uous approaches to causal explanation. A 
a many of the studies reported in tabular 
orm by Havighurst and Neugarten are 


simple surveys and, viewed in terms of sam- 


pling technique, appear often to have been 
uncritically selected and interpreted. In 
general, such surveys represent a low order 
of research. They are designed to give 
knowledge by enumeration rather than to 
shed light on cause-effect relations under 
conditions of reasonable control. The au- 
thors might have improved the treatment 
by drawing more heavily on the contribu- 
tions of experimental social psychology and 
mental hygiene and of theory and research 
in the fields of personality and learning. 
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There are passing references to the frustra- 
tion-aggression hypothesis and to research 
on the relations between leadership and 
teaching method and the learner's resultant 
behavior. But too few such studies are 
cited. While the book’s 250-item bibliog- 
raphy has commendable breadth, quality, 
and recency, it includes seen 8 three ref- 
erences to psychological journals. 

No reader, however, should 
relatively minor criticisms to dissuade him 
from examining this book. Considering 
the scope of the task they undertake, the 
authors evince a masterful feeling for their 
subject matter and have written a wise and 
competent volume.—HeNnry Borow, Pro- 
fessor of Psychological Studies, University 
of Minnesota. 
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Tue New Frontiers or Acne, edited by 
Wilma Donahue and Clark Tibbitts. 
Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan 
Press, 1957. Pp. 209. $5.00. 


| ho BOOK is comprised of a series of papers 
presented at the Eighth University of 
Michigan Conference on Aging in the sum- 
mer of 1955, along with a brief over-all 
summary of major findings by Dr. Donahue. 
The general quality of the papers is en- 
hanced by the fact that the McGregor Fund 
of Detroit provided a grant to support a 
research symposium to which a group of 
experts drawn from the fields of economics, 
sociology, physical and mental health con- 
tributed. 

The principal purposes of the research 
symposium seem to have been to challenge, 
on the basis of current research, certain 
common misconceptions concerning em- 
ployment, retirement, and the social and 
economic roles and status of older persons. 
The papers are brief and, for the most part, 
interestingly written. They should prove 
of interest and value to persons desiring an 
overview of current research in the field of 
aging. 

Part I, which is entitled “Beginning with 
Today’s Knowledge,” is by far the most 
interesting section of the book. The chap- 
ter dealing with automation and its im- 
pact on older workers, which presents pa- 

rs by Warner Bloomberg, Jr., and James 

tern, is particularly noteworthy. Both 
writers have had practical experience with 
the impact of automation in the labor move- 
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ment, and they do an excellent job of in- 
terpreting its implications on those who are, 
or may be, dislocated by technological 
change and who run the risk of becoming 
too old to work, too young to retire, and too 
healthy to die. 

Part Il, entitled “Emerging Concepts,” 
contains the papers presented by the re- 
search symposium. Papers submitted by 
the economists participating in the sympo- 
sium point up: that in the foreseeable fu- 
ture our older population will grow greatly 
in size, but not particularly in its relative 
proportions to total population (Sheldon); 
that inflation is the greatest threat to the 
future security and well being of the aging 
and aged (Rucker); that the overwhelming 
numbers of older workers who retire either 
voluntarily or involuntarily, feel that they 
are unable to work for health reasons 
(Steiner); that with continuing high levels 
of economic activity the outlook for middle 
aged and older men and women ought to 
be very good indeed (Wolfbein). 

The sociologists contributed the follow- 
ing “emerging concepts”: (1) The alleged 
differences in patterns of living and adjust- 
ment in retirement between rural and urban 


oldsters are not too apparent in recent 
studies done in communities in Connecticut 
(McKain); (2) The decline in “familism” 
and the growth of individualism have mini- 
mized the importance of law, custom, and 
duty in the responsibility which children 
feel toward their aging or aged parents 
(Burgess); (3) Identification of the social 
roles of older persons and their changing 
patterns of adjustment to these roles affords 
a promising approach to the establishment 
of more meaningful norms and the predic- 
tion of behavior for the aging and the aged 
(Havighurst); and (4) Longitudinal studies 
of the changing attitudes of older persons 
immediately before and after retirement 
indicate that there may well be an over- 
estimation of the adverse effects of retire- 
ment, particularly when health, socio-eco- 
nomic status, and pre-retirement attitudes 
toward retirement are satisfactory (Streib- 
Thompson). 

The contributions to the symposium from 
the fields of physical and mental health 
point out that there is a need for preventive 
health maintenance programs in both fields 
so that the onset of the chronic diseases of 
the middle and later years may be detected 
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early enough to be prevented (Sheps), and 
that much can be done through a multidisci- 
plinary screening approach to ward off the 
commitment of older persons to mental 
hospitals and institutions (Busse). 

The concluding chapter by Dr. Donahue 
provides a well-organized and concise sum- 
mary of some of these emerging concepts. 
As a participant in the Conference, the re- 
viewer feels that this book reports only a 
small part of what happened in the 20 or so 
concurrent workshops at the Conference. 
However, it makes an important contribu- 
tion to the literature on aging, if only be- 
cause it summarizes some recent efforts at 
basic research in the medical and sociolog- 
ical aspects of the problem of the aging.— 
Cuaries E. Opewri, Director, Older & Re- 
tired Workers Dept., UAW. 
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Tue CHronicatty Itt, by Joseph Fox, 
Ph.D. New York: Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 1957. Pp. 229 + xix. $3.95. 


D: Fox, the Executive Director of the 
Home for Chronic Sick (Irvington, 
N. J.) for the past ten years, is in a position 
to add comblatelily to our knowledge of 
chronic illness. Not only does he have 
much intimate experience in this area but 
he is a man with a deep sympathy and con- 
cern for the victims of such maladies. In 
his book he attempts to describe the dif- 
ferent conditions of chronic illness, their 
scope and their impact upon the individual, 
his family, and his community. He is con- 
cerned with the sociological and economic 
effects of chronic illness. There are descrip- 
tions of the institutions caring for these 
atients and the organizations working to 
help them. The book concludes with a 
description of experience at the Montefiore 
Hospital (Bronx, N. Y.), stressing particu- 
larly the philosophy of its director, Dr. E. 
M. Bluestone, and the advantages of its 
Home Care Service. There is a special 
bibliography of Dr. Bluestone’s publica- 
tions, a 97-item general bibliography and 
a glossary of terms which must be used 
with care (“Psychotherapy; Treatment of 
disease by administration of cold”). 

The book is a communication of the 
author’s concern with chronic illness more 
than it is a scientific or scholarly study. It 
is essentially a polemic for a better under- 
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standing of individual patients and for the 
author's choice of treatment facilities. The 
Statistics he uses are mainly drawn from 
those presented by volunteer health groups 
to legislative hearings and, by their very 
nature, plead for a special cause. All too 
often the presentation of a statistic is fol- 
lowed by an exclamation point! 

The author is strongest where he is ob- 
viously talking of his own professional ex- 

riences. At these times he makes a num- 
ver of useful points. However, although 
he does view his patients in a personal and 
human way, his observations tend to be 
relatively naive and superficial. It is most 
discouraging to this reviewer that an ad- 
ministrator who is so obviously immersed 
and involved in the subject of chronic ill- 
ness should be so completely uninfluenced 
by the growing body of psychological data 
and theory in this area. The author is 
similarly uninfluenced by the European ex- 
periments in public health, institutional 
care, and legislative action. 

The general impression is that this author 
would have quite a good deal to contribute, 
but that he is at a handicap when he goes 
beyond his personal experience. The result 
is essentially a plea for better understand- 
ing of the chronically ill and for his own 
special solutions to the problem. It may 
offer something in this respect to “the busy 
physician . . . the hospital administrator 
and to labor and management” to whom the 
book is directed, but it offers relatively little 
to the professional psychologist or counselor 
who is already engaged in this area.—Her- 
BERT FENSTERHEIM, Psychologist. 





> 


UNDERSTANDING GrieF, by Edgar N. Jack- 
son. New York: Abingdon Press, 1957. 
Pp. 247. $3.50. 


Mrz AND psychology have made 
great strides par recent years in 


the understanding of grief, and in the care 
of the bereaved and the dying. It is the 
purpose of the author to make this sort of 
data available to ministers in the hope that 
it will make the clergy better able to deal 
with the complex situations that arise in any 
grief experience. There is no substitute 
for the pastor at the time of death. 

The gap that exists between medicine, 
psychiatry, and religion is one that is not 
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easily bridged. Edgar Jackson takes an in- 
telligent approach and does an effective 
piece of work. Too often in such an under- 
taking, religion comes out on the losing end; 
that is not the case here, mainly because 
both the disciplines of medicine and re- 
ligion are presented in a straightforward 
and honest manner that gives a rightful 
place to each. 

Approximately one half of the book is 
devoted to the theoretical consideration of 
grief. This involves relating grief situa- 
tions to existing knowledge in psychother- 
apy and theology. An effort is made to 
maintain a practical and helpful approach 
to both areas of thought, thereby avoiding 
arguments and defenses. Unlike many 
books of this nature written for ministers, 
Jackson assumes some knowledge of - 
chology on the part of his reader, tus gd 
least some basic acquaintance with the ter- 
minology of psychiatry. 

It might be added that this first section 
of the book would prove valuable to any 
person who deals with the grief-stricken. 
It is presented in such a way as to be useful 
not only to the clergy, but also to counselors, 
social workers, etc. 


The second half of the book is devoted 
to the practical aspect of the clergyman’s 
dealing with the bereaved. Some of the 
areas included are: the work of counseling 
the bereaved; the recognition of various 
types of grief and the minister's dealing 
with them; the funeral service and how it 
can provide the maximum amount of help 
at the time of bereavement. All of these 
topics are presented in the light of the 
theoretical presentation in the first portion. 

A real and valuable contribution is made 
here to the area of pastoral care. The book 
recognizes the peculiar problems of the 

astor’s work, and at the same time offers 
— that ought to be well received by any 
clergyman who is anxious to provide an 
effective ministry to those in need. It might 
be added that this is a book that will offer 
help in the whole area of pastoral counsel- 
ing; the treatment of the —_ makes much 
of the information applicable not only to 
grief, but also to many other emotional 

roblems with which the pastor deals. This 
is a work that could well be used as a refer- 
ence over a period of years.—W. K. Basinc- 
TON, Pastor, Rhode Island Avenue Metho- 
dist Church, Washington, D. C. 
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What next in rehabilitation? Read... 


By W. SCOTT ALLAN, Sw 
This timely, thought-provoking 
rehabilitation of the epee d and disabled. 


oa. is 


the challenge of the future. 


1958. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
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the physician, the nurse, and the therapist, and hospital medical rehabilitation. 
rehabilitation center, counseling, sheltered workshops and retraining facilities, and services for the 
homebound. Vocational placement and training are explored in separate chapters. 

reviews social laws in the rchabilitation field, health insurance and poe. 

values. The concluding part of the book emphasizes the community responsibility and need for 
over-all integration of services, covering community organization, the cost of rchabilitation, and 
An extensive bibliography is a valuable feature of the work. 


Approx. 258 pages. 


REHABILITATION 


A Community Challenge 
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visor of Medical Services, Liberty Mutual Inswrance Company l 

k discusses broad community responsibilities in the field of ] 

Stressing the need for team work at the local level, | 
the author declares that rehabilitation is not the particular province of any one profession or group 

is rather the responsibility of the community —it calls for community planning, action, | 

and support."’ It is the first book to provide a truly comprehensive coverage of this vital topic. 

After introducing the concepts, problems, and tools of rehabilitation, Mr. Allan treats the role of . 
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He discusses the 


The author 
ical care plans, and economic 
P 


$5.75. 


Send today for an examination copy. 


440—4th Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Publications . . . in brief 





Certification Requirements 


Manual on Certification Requirements 
for School Personnel in the United States, 
National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards. National 
Education Association, 1201-16th Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 1957 Edition. 
Pp. 232. $2.00. 

This is the fourth edition of this biannual publi- 
cation. It reports the current trends and practices 
regarding certification of school personnel in the 48 
states and territorial jurisdictions. Also reported 
are the procedures for becoming certified and ac- 
credited educational institutions and oo 

As indications of the professional development in 
education, 41 states have raised their minimum re- 
quirements for the lowest regular elementary certifi- 
cate, 16 for the lowest regular high school certificate. 
As to the level of these requirements, 33 states at 

resent enforce the Bachelor's degree requirement. 
‘urthermore, 34 states are in the process of studying 
existing standards with an eye to revision. In spite 
of the widespread imbalance in the demand for and 
supply of teaching ‘personnel, it is interesting to 
note that there have been relatively few legislative 
efforts to lower certification requirements. One -year 
temporary or emergency certificates for liberal arts 
graduates are authorized in 36 states for high school 
teaching. While many states offer forms of certifica- 
tion for guidance, counseling and/or psychological 
personnel, unfortunately these data are presented 
only in state-by-state form. 


Teacher Supply and Demand 


Teacher Supply and Demand in Colleges 
and Universities, 1955-6 and 1956-7, a 
study by the Research Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1957. Pp. 76. 


This report is a sequel to a similar investigation 
reported in 1955. It was made ible through 
financial assistance from the Fund for Advancement 
of Education. The report establishes a set meaning 
for the terms “supply” and “demand” and interprets 
as new teaching personnel only those who had not 
been engaged in a teaching capacity anywhere dur- 
ing the years preceding the investigation. Analyses 
are presented in terms of degree and type of aca- 
demic preparation, and comparison of the trends for 
the 1954, 1955, and 1956 academic years with the 
earlier findings of 1953-1954. The proportion of 
doctoral degree holders has decrea cent 
over this period while the proportion of Master's de- 

ee holders has incre more than 25 per cent. 

ver one third of the educational institutions re- 
ported at least one budgeted but unfilled position, 
and most reported shortages of qualified personnel. 

Part III of the report deals with the supply of 
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college teachers. Reasons for supply shortages are 
analyzed in terms of prior occupational commit- 
ments of candidates and the differences in trends 
among subject matter fields. The possibility of re- 
cruiting more women and/or part-time teachers is 
discussed at some length. 


Facts on the Ford Foundation 


Ford Foundation Fact Sheet, Ford 
Foundation, Office of Reports, 477 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 23. 
(Information available from the Office of 
Reports and from the respective independ- 
ent organizations). 

This compilation of information is designed to 
answer commonly asked questions about the 
Foundation’s history, organization and functions. 
Since 1950, the Foundation's major concern has been 
with the general advancement of education. Since 
its origin, more than $950 million have been com- 
mitted—over one half of which was granted in the 
last reported year alone. 

Nine independent organizations have been estab- 
lished by the Foundation since 1950. ‘These include: 
The Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
Sciences, Council on Library Resources, Fund for 
Adult Education, Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, Fund for the Republic, National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation, Resources for the Future, 
East European Fund, and Intercultural Publications. 
For each organization the purpose, history, funds 
received, directorate, and program are outlined. 


Women in Federal Service 


Women in the Federal Service, Women’s 
Bureau Pamphlet Four, Department of 
Labor, 1957. Pp. 15. $.15, GPO. 


This report is the fifth survey of the status of 
women employed by the federal government. Previ- 
ous studies were made in 1919, 1925, 1939, and 1947. 
This report covers the numbers employed, the types 
of positions held, salaries, and opportunities for ad- 
vancement. 

Employment trends, job locations, employment 
standards, and employment opportunities (in cleri- 
cal, semi-professional, professional, and administra- 
tive positions) are the major section headings of the 
pamphlet. Some of the more interesting findings 
include: over one-half million females are em- 
ployed by the federal government. Twenty per cent 
are employed in the Washington area alone. 
Eighty-five cent are in clerical or related posi- 
tions. Compared with 1939 standards, gains in em- 
ployment of women have shown up most strongly in 
non-clerical occupations, such as accounting, chem- 
ist, editorial specialist, mathematician, medical tech- 
nician, nurse, and statistician. Women held posi- 
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tions at every pay position (grades 1 thru 18), with 
an average income of $3,600 (compared with $4,600 
for male federal workers). 


Atomic Energy Careers 


Careers in Atomic Energy, Pamphlet No. 
119, U. S. Office of Education, Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, 1957. 
Pp. 36. $.25, GPO. 


Atomic energy career opportunities are rapidly 
growing due to the applications of atomic science to 
manufacturing, nuclear power, agriculture, medi- 
cine, and biological sciences. 

This pemphiet sets forth the anne uses of 
atomic energy, the training a and the job 
opportunities in the field. ‘The pamphlet does more 
than this, however, as a brief reference to section 
headings will indicate. The sections include: 
“What is Atomic Energy?,” “Important Applications 
of Atomic Energy,” and “Government Research, 
Development, and Operations Pr z 

The material is quite readable and does a sur- 
prising job of orienting the reader to the relatively 
short but vivid history of atomic en It should 
be a stimulant to the vocational planning of those 
with appropriate talents and interests. 


Guidance Bibliographies 


Guide to Guidance—A Selected Bibliog- 
raphy of 1956 Publications of Interest to 
Deans, Counselors, Advisors, Teachers and 
Administrators, Volume 19, 1957. Edited 
by M. Eunice Hilton, Syracuse University 
Press. Pp. 57. 


This booklet offers, quite briefly and without 
evaluation (some would have been desirable), those 
references which in the compiler’s judgment were 
relevant to the interests of student nel 
workers. References are organized under the follow- 
ing headings: “The Broad View of Education,” 
“Current Topics and Issues in Education,” “Special 
Programs and Methods in Education,” “The In- 
dividual, His Nature and Relationships,” “Guidance 
and Student Personnel Work.” Approximately 50 
per cent of the page space is devoted to the last 
section. 


Guide to Career Information—A Bibliog- 
raphy of Recent Occupational Literature, 
by the Career Information Service of the 
New York Life Insurance Company. Har- 
per & Brothers, New York, 1957. Pp. 203. 
$3.00. 


This annotated ary includes over 800 
recent books and pamphlets. It covers 52 oy =f 
tional areas—occupations which the compilers 
lieve are most relevant to the youthful entrant into 
the world of work. The coverage seems quite ex- 
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tensive, including publications of governmental, 
commercial, educational, and professional organiza- 
tions. Most of the occupational information in- 
cluded has been published within the last five years. 
The information is arranged alphabetically, the 
headings sometimes representing occupations, some- 
times industries. For each entry, information is 
given as to the author, publisher, address, length, 
and cost, as well as one or two sentences of annota- 
tion. 


Human Relations Conference 


Proceedings of the Middle Eastern States 
Conference on Human Relations Educa- 
tion, prepared by the Anti-Defamation 
League, 1610 Rhode Island Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 1, D. C., 1957, Pp. 41. 


This conference was jointly sponsored by the Col- 
lege of Education of the University of Maryland and 
the Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith. The 
program included such topics as “Resolving Present- 

Jay Intergroup Tensions and Problems,” “Teacher 
Preparation,” “School-Community Relationships,” 
and “The School and Classroom.” The conference 
speakers included Drs. Lawrence Derthick, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, Fritz Redl, Ernest 
Melby, and Daniel Prescott. Addresses and analyses 
of the general topics are reported in what appears 
to be the form in which they were delivered. The 
contents of the proceedings are generally to the point 
and thought provoking. 


Service to the Handicapped 


Teamwork in Serving the Handicapped, 
Emplmt. Secur. Rev., Volume 24, No. 9, 
September, 1957. Published by the Bureau 
of Employment Security with the coopera- 
tion of the State Employment Security 
Agencies. GPO. $2.00 per year or $.20 per 
copy. 


Each year the Review devotes an issue to some 
theme regarding service to the handicapped. The 
theme for this issue is one of teamwork, a particu- 
larly crucial concept (and problem) as agencies and 
organizations providing social services mushroom, 
expand their services, and yet lack any particular 
coordination of their efforts with those of other 
agencies with similar goals. A good illustration of 
the need for teamwork is seen in the division of re- 
sponsibility of the VA hospital counseling psycholo- 
gist and the VA regional office services and state and 
community services as the veteran moves from the 
hospital to the community. 

This issue contains some stimulating reports of 
cooperative planning and operation among VA and 
Employment Security services, rehabilitation services 
and community industry and VA, Employment Se- 
curity, and Vocational Rehabilitation Services. 

Personnel included in rehabilitation work may 
well gain some provocative pr m and procedural 
insights from rls 15 cape. -— 4 
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Association Activities 





Reports from divisions, officers, and committees of A.P.G.A. 


A.P.G.A Adopts New Billing Procedure 


gen costs have impelled APGA to in- 
stitute a new billing system—a card sys- 
tem which has been on a trial basis for sev- 
eral months and is now a permanent part of 
the Association's billing procedures. 

The first two cards, marked at the bottom 
Membership Dues and A Reminder, are 
sent to the member as post cards; the second 
two forms, Third Notice and Fourth Notice, 
are enclosed in envelopes. The wording on 
each notice is the same, with the exception 
of the key words in the bottom right hand 
corner. (See illustration below.) 


Membership Dues: This is the regular 
bill for dues, sent 30 days before member- 
ship expires. 

A Reminder: This is the second notice 
and is sent 30 days after membership ex- 
pires. 





NATIONAL MEMBERSHIP DUES... 


O 0 oo0000 
- © © eseeces 

















Third Notice: This is the third bill. It 
is sent in an envelope 60 days after member- 
ship expires. If the member does not pay 
his dues at this time, he automatically be- 
comes inactive. 


Fourth Notice: The fourth card, also 
sent in an envelope, is the final notice given 
a member and is sent 11 months after mem- 
bership expires. If dues are not returned 
within 30 days after this notice is received, 
the member is dropped from the Associa- 
tion’s membership lists. 


For the members’ convenience, each card 
is automatically sent when the dues are not 
returned on time. However, each mailing 
beyond the first postcard means extra bill- 
ing costs for the Association, so prompt pay- 
ment would help APGA keep its costs for 
paper and printing at approximately the 
same level as they are now, although the 
price of both items have risen sharply in 
recent months. It appears that similar diffi- 
culties are forcing other associations to fol- 
low APGA’s lead in adopting this less ex- 
pensive billing method. Your Association 
hopes you will find this new system more 
efficient and convenient. 











A Special Request to all Members: 
Please notify your Association as soon 
as possible when you move or change 
your position. Unless we have your 
new address, you may miss your copies 
of publications. We would also like 
to list your new positions in Who's 
Who, so that your colleagues may be 
kept aware of your activities. 
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From the Executive Secretary . . . 





N RECENT months, a great many letters in- 

quiring into the “hows” and “whys” of 
counseling agencies have been received at 
APGA headquarters, clearly indicating the 
rapid rise in the number of such agencies, 
either as one-person operations or as more 
ambitious undertakings. Any change in 
the national life, such as unemployment, 
heavy employment, the rush for post-high 
school education, the play on scientific edu- 
cation,—in fact, any turbulence of this sort— 
creates an open hunting ground for coun- 
seling and testing. There is no accurate 
method of finding out how many persons 
have set up agencies during the past few 
months, but the number must be phenom- 
enal. 

The correspondance addressed to APGA 
apparently has risen from what seems to be 
an attitude that “counseling is anyone’s 
game.” In one recent letter, the writer 
stated that he was establishing a counseling 
agency to advise “higher level people” on 
their careers and, because he assumed he 
would have to give some tests, asked where 
they could be obtained. If that person does 
not even know where to obtain the tests, I 
doubt that he is very competent to use them. 
Another letter inquired about licensing a 
counseling agency to advise students and 
parents on admission to schools for science 
and medicine; others have asked whether 
particular counseling agencies are reputable. 

These letters show clearly that there is a 
definite need for the kind of sound informa- 
tion provided by the American Board on 
Professional Standards in Vocational Coun- 
seling, but they also indicate the fact that 
there is an equally great need to make the 
public more aware of the charlatans who 
are masquerading as professional counse- 
lors. These people and their shady prac- 
tices can have very serious effects upon pro- 
fessional counseling. For this reason, al- 
though an individual may feel that there is 
little he can do to apprehend such agencies, 
any information he has on them should be 
sent to the ABOC for its professional evalua- 
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tion. In this and other ways, APGA should 
be able to make the general public aware 
of the standards which a sound counseling 
agency should live up to. The ABOC is 
taking another step in this direction by 
working toward the goal of having only 
Board-approved agencies listed in the yel- 
low pages of the telephone directory. 

Not only does APGA have the obligation 
to discourage and obliterate poor counsel- 
ing agencies, but it also must work toward 
establishing sound ethical standards for 
membership. During the next year, we 
hope that the work of the Ethical Standards 
Committee of APGA will develop to the 
point where its principles can be embodied 
in constitutional amendments which will 
clearly set the ethical standards by which 
individuals must abide and without which 
they can be legally dropped from member- 
ship. This is an important step in a pro- 
fessional Association, and it should be pos- 
sible to achieve during the next year. 

People who establish shoddy counseling 
agencies sometimes are ethically vicicus; 
sometimes they are well meaning, but igno- 
rant. No matter what their motives, the As- 
sociation must continually seek to uphold 
sound standards and to prevent unsound 
practices. 

Some of you reading this will be doing so 
before or on your way to the Convention; 
some will wait until returning from St. 
Louis before perusing this letter; others—we 
hope not many—will be reading this at home 
while the Convention is in progress, just as 
they will soon after be reading about what 
went on in St. Louis. This promises to be 
one of the most significant meetings in 
APGA's history. As the Association has 
been emerging into its professional role of 
leadership and as it works to set the stand- 
ards of professional ethics, it is good to be 
able to look at a Convention the caliber of 
the one to be held this year. It helps us 
realize that APGA and its members play a 
vital role in the life of this nation and its 
people.—Artuur A. HitcHcock 




















Are you a New Member.... 
Or an Old Member with an 
incomplete Journal Library? 





If you answer either description, here is 
your chance to bring your guidance litera- 
ture up to date! Copies of the Pen- 
SONNEL AND GumpaNce Journat, from 
Oct., 1952, through May, 1957, are now 
available at special rates: 


Vol. XXXI(8 issues)—$5.00 
Vol. XXXII(9 issues)—$5.50 
Vol. XXXIII(9 issues)—$5.50 
Vol. XXXIV(9 issues)—$5.50 
Vol. XXXV(9 issues)—$5.50 


All volumes run from Sept. through May, 
"with the exception of Vol. XXXI, which 
runs from Oct. through May. 


Single Copies, Oct., 1952, through 
May, 1957—$.65 


By ordering your missing copies now, you 
will save $1.50 if you purchase one entire 
volume; or $.15 if you order any single 


issue. 


Address orders to: 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


1534 “O”’ St., N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 




















notes from 


OUR BRANCHES 





Tue Bic Benp Brancu or APGA recently 
sponsored a coffee honoring Dr. H. D. Kit- 
son at which Dr. Kitson gave a very inter- 
esting talk to the group on the history of 
the guidance movement in the United 
States. A social hour followed. 


Tue Lone IsLAND PERSONNEL AND GUID- 
ANCE AssOciATION devoted its first dinner 
meeting to the topic of programming high 
school students. The meeting chairman was 
Francis J. Russo, and the discussion fea- 
tured Kiley Wood, Principal at Valley 
Stream North, John Daley, Assistant Prin- 
cipal, Great Neck, and Dr. Nathan Jasper, 
Director of Research and Statistical Serv- 
ice, National League of Nursing. 


THe WOLVERINE PERSONNEL AND GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION met on January 11 to 
hear Lt. George Simmons, Director of the 
Youth Bureau, Ann Arbor Police Depart- 
ment, speak on “The Friendly Boogerman.” 
The session dealt with the responsibilities 
of the Youth Bureau as well as other aspects 
of police cooperation with other agencies. 


THe VIRGINIA PERSONNEL AND GUID- 
ANCE AssOcIATION, Richmond Branch, at its 
January 7 meeting, featured an address by 
Dr. Thomas M. Magoon, Head of the Coun- 
seling Center at the University of Maryland. 


Tue New York Crry PERSONNEL AND 
GuIDANCE ASSOCIATION, on March 7, held 
a joint meeting with the Vocational Guid- 
ance Section of the New York Society for 
the Experimental Study of Education and 
with the Association of Educational and 
Vocational Counselors of the New York City 
Schools. The topic of the program was “An 
Experiment Designed to Prevent Waste of 
Human Potential Caused by Social and Eco- 
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nomic Deprivation.” Dr. Franklin J. Kel- 
ler, Project Director, Community Talent 
Search, National Scholarship Service and 
Fund for Negro Students, was the keynote 
speaker. 


THE WESTCHESTER - PUTNAM - ROCKLAND 
PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, at 
its meeting on January 15, featured an ad- 
dress by S. A. Kendrick, Vice-President, Ex- 
aminations and Research, College Entrance 
Examination Board, on “The Search for 
and Motivation of Talent.” 


Tue NATIONAL CAPITAL AREA PERSONNEL 
AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION on January 22 
featured an address by Dr. Arthur A. Hitch- 
cock, Executive Secretary of APGA. Dr. 
Hitchcock discussed “Plans and Progress of 
the American Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation.” 


THe AKRON AREA VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION met on January 2 to highlight 
“Industrial Counseling in Action.” The 
meeting covered a discussion of the topic, 
as well as a demonstration of an exit inter- 
view for school counselors, an employment 
interview, and counseling of a problem case 
in industry. 


THe CALIFORNIA PERSONNEL AND GUID- 
ANCE AssociATION has published its first is- 
sue of “Rapporter,” the official newsletter 
of the Association. The CPGA, an organi- 
zation of local or regional organizations in 
California, was started in 1954 as a state- 
wide organization to provide greater in- 
fluence and power in the area of legislation 
and the promotion of sound personnel prac- 
tices, to sponsor regional and statewide 
meetings, and to provide for the State to 
be represented more effectively at the na- 
tional level. 


Tue CxicaGo GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL 
ASSOCIATION, at its December meeting, dis- 
cussed the National Merit Scholarship Pro- 
gram. John M. Stalnaker, President of the 
National Merit Scholarship Corporation, 
spoke on the activities of the program. 
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WHO’S WHO 


—and Where 





Hersert W. SAMENFELD, former Assistant 
Professor of Psychology at New Haven State 
Teachers College and Counselor at Voca- 
tional Counseling Service, Inc., New Haven, 
Connecticut, is now Assistant Director of 
Student Personnel at New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Union. 


Josern L. Weinserc recently left his posi- 
tion as Director of Operations for the Com- 
munity Workshop in Detroit, Michigan, to 
become Executive Director of the Jewish 
Vocational Service, Newark, New Jersey. 


L. A. Goopricn, formerly on the staff of 
the VA Hospital in Knoxville, Iowa, is now 
with the VA Hospital in Downey, Illinois. 


Rosert F. Atien, former Director of 
Psychological Services at the Oceanside Pub- 
lic Schools, recently assumed the position of 
Dean of Instruction and Director of 
Teacher Education at Monmouth College, 
West Long Branch, New Jersey. 


J. Atrrep McCausuin, former Dean of 
Students and Instructor in Psychology at 
Presbyterian Junior College, Maxton, North 
Carolina, is now Dean of Men at Wilming- 
ton College, Wilmington, Ohio. 





VOCATIONAL & PROFESSIONAL 
MONOGRAPHS JUST PUBLISHED! 


Salt Industry Dr. W. G. Wilcox, past President Salt 
Producers Assn. $1.00 


Physical Education G. K. Makechnie, Dean, 
Sargent College $1.00 


Poultry Industry Dr. A. W. Jasper, Assoc. Prof. 
Marketing, N. Y. State College Agriculture $1.00 


Gi 


Bellman Co. 
P. O. ine” 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 














New Members of A.P.G.A. 


The following is a list’ of new members 
who have joined the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association between October 
1, 1957, and January 31, 1958, 


A 


Apams, Donato Stadium Hall, 
Cedar Falls, Ia. Dir. 3,4 

Apvams, H T HS, Mayville, Wis. 3 

Apamson, Maxine C Stout Hall, Oklahoma State Univ, 
Stillwater, Okla. Res Couns. 3 

Aren, Geornce M 6509 Ventura Dr, 
Pa. 

Avroro, SALvaTonE J 
DAP 

Aurmeyer, Doris S 642 Southcrest Ct, Pittsburgh 26, 
Pa. DAP 

Ancens, Da Wr11am P 235 E 22nd St, New York 10, 
NY. 3 

Antrenen, Warne W 821 N Main, Decatur, Ill. 3 

AorpKIAN, Perer Topaz Jr HS, Huntington, NY. Guid 
Couns. AP 

Arnrra, Marvis S_ 14 Flower St, Buffalo 14, NY. 3 

Asrracnan, Epwarp C 274 Clarendon St, Boston, Mass. 


Iowa State Tchrs Coll, 


RD 4, Library, 


1625 Florence St, Aurora 8, Colo. 


Avucustivg, Rocer D W Shaw Hall, Michigan State Univ, 
East Lansing, Mich. DAP 


Bapver, Paut E Fenton HS, Fenton, Mich. Guid Dir. 
DAP 

Bat, 
DAP 

BANKOWSKI, 
DAP 

Bannin, THomas J Ladder Hill Rd, RFD 2, Westport, 
Conn. DAP 

BarntHotp, ANN E Willard Hall, 
1865 Sherman, Evanston, ll. DAP 

Basice, Rosemanre A 148 Cottage St, Pawtucket, RI. 4 

Becnerer, Frorp O 502 NE 2nd St, Boynton Beach, 
Fla. DAP 

Beesz, Currrornp C 55 High St, Milford, Conn. DAP 

Benorr, Bernarpv A Div Voc Rehab, 215 Marycrest 
Plaza, Kankakee, Ill. Rehab Agent. DAP 

Berenson, Sara R Charlesgate Hall, Box 608-A, 4 
Charlesgate E, Boston, Mass. 4 

BernGMAN, Menvet 454 Lefferts Rd, Yonkers 5, NY. 3 

Best, Emu Bainbridge Central Sch, Bainbridge, NY. 
DAP 

Bemer, Frep 138 Shelter La, Levittown, NY. 3 

Biecers, Dattas G 707 Bellview St, Moss Point, Miss. 3 

Bices, Donatp A Couns Ctr, Ball State Coll, Muncie, 
Ind. 3 

Brucaagp, Ricuanp G 2 Chipman Hgts, Middlebury, Vt. 3 

Bincn, Tuomas E 623 Highland Ave, Peekskill, NY. 3 

ByORKLUND, MARGARET .“ a Jr HS, 620 Thayer 
Dr, Richland, Wash. 

Biount, CATHERINE PB COTE Comstock Hall, 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 4 

Bornner, Geonce 4 Harvard Rd, Pennsville, NJ. DAP 

Bore, Hazer A 4224 Olive Ave, La Mesa, Calif. DAP 

Boswett, Louise R Cunningham Ave, Hampton, Ga. 
DAP 

Boutware, Saran E 2100 W 5th, Gary, Ind. 3 

Boyp, Ex.rzasetu N_ 611 Polk Ave, Akron, Ohio. 

Boyrp, Lauretta Rt 1, Golden, Colo. 3 


Nannre E 6822 Crest, University City 14, Mo. 


Mary J 18 Pulaski St, Stamford, Conn. 


Northwestern Univ, 


Univ 


DAP 


1 Style and abbreviations used in this listing were taken 
from the 1956 Directory of Members. 
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Brapiey, Arntuurn D 4222 Oakdrive La, Hopkins, Minn. 
3 


17 Siegfried Dr, Buffalo 21, NY. 3 
10710 NE 28th, Bellevue, 


DAP 
Guid 


Brapy, Mary A 

Bropversen, Dororny J 
Wash. DAP 

Broom, Rurn A 3412 Harlem Ave, Riverside, Ill. 

Bucxsez, Cuarntotrre I Jr HS, Shawano, Wis. 
Couns. 3 


Bupp, Maniyn L 703 Haven St, Ann Arbor, Mich. 3 
Buerx, Ricnarp - 212 Wolf Hall, Univ Delaware, 
Newark, Del. 


c 


Catiey, Many E 160 NE 99th St, Miami 38, Fla. 3 

Camron, M-Set Pamir A_ Box 95, Juliustown, NJ. 3 

CARROLL, ManGarner M 15 Wetherell St, Worcester 2, 
Mass. 3 

Carter, Rosetere 
Mo. 

Case, Howanp E 
36, Mich. DAP 

Caves, Jack W Harlingen State TB Hosp, Harlingen, 
Tex. DAP 

Caw ey, James F 12 Byam St, Northfield, Vt. 3 

Cuarouist, Horus L P O Box 676, Hastings, Nebr. 3 

Cuanpier, Da Paut G —. State Tchrs Coll, 836 
Wood St, Clarion, Pa. Pres 

Cmarison, Juanrra M 11420 ; Ave, Hamtramck 
12, Mich. DAP 

C.iacett, Arntuur F, Jn 24 Pelican Dr, Angola, La. 3 

Crank, Monrnoz H_ Brigham Young Univ, Provo, Utah. 
Couns. 3 

Corz, Bauce 350 Glen Hills Rd, Meriden, Conn. DAP 

Coteman, Winirnep E Joy Hall, Cazenovia Jr Coll, 
Cazenovia, NY. Asst Dean. DAP 

CoLorranson, Canmet I Box 427, White House Pike, 
Waterford, NJ. DAP 

Comernrorp, Auics E 
NY. 3 

Contaniwo, Lzonanp R 91 Birch St, Wharton, NJ. 3 

Coomss, James R St Michael’s Coll, Winooski, Vt. 
Dean Men. DAP 

Cornpicx, Ann B Ausable Forks, NY. 3 

Crawrorp, Noaman C, Jn 1580 Sherman Ave, Evanston, 
i. 3 

Crovcs, Hucu C Nasson Coll, 
Prof Educ & Soc Sci. 3 

Cruse, Genatp G 131 Delaware, Nampa, Idaho. 


116 N Arkansas Ave, West Plains, 


11 Grosse Pointe Blvd, Grosse Pointe 


1l Portsmouth Terr, Rochester 7, 


Springvale, Me. Asst 


DAP 


D 


Danret, Geonce Central HS, South Bend, Ind. 3 

D’Aom.a, Francis S_ Edison HS, Colton & Old Post Rd, 
Edison, NJ. Guid Dir. 4 

Dansy, Cuarntes E Project House 1-A, College Station, 
Tex. 3 

Davey, Mary G_ 81 Berkeley St, Providence 8, RI. DAP 

Davis, Verona B_ Burlington Sr HS, Burlington, NJ. 
Dir Guid. DAP 

Dawson, Anna Mare 4430 Nicollet Ave S, Apt 7, 
Minneapolis 9, Minn. 3 

Dean, Letanp W 649 Gunson, East Lansing, Mich. 3 

Decaprio, Evesne 1701 Delaware Ave, New Castle, 
Pa. 3 

Dentan, Artpent 5609 Peabody St, 
Calif. DAP 

Desurecps, Hannison F, Jn Alabama A&M Coll, Box 
184, Normal, Ala. Dean Men. DAP 

Direxson, Cresta L, Sycamore Hall, Indiana Univ, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. Dorm Couns. DAP 

Disuant, Martrm 601 23rd St NW, Washington 7, 


Long Beach 8, 


Doan, Rurert G Rt 1, Medler Rd, Miamisburg, Ohio. 
DAP 
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Donaupson, Gronce W 7644 Appoline, Dearborn, Mich. 
3 

Doourrrte, Mas Howanp C 308 Alex Hamilton Dr, 
San Antonio 1, Tex. DAP 

Doourrrie, Lawrence W 14820 O'Connor, Allen Park, 
Mich. 3 

Down, Estmen T VA Hosp, Big Spring, Tex. Phys 
Med & Rehab. DAP 

Downey, Donorny 715 Hilmar St, Santa Clara, Calif. 
DAP 


Duniar, Mvam: L Dept of Nursing, Allentown Hosp 
Assn, Allentown, Pa. Dir. 3 

Dyer, Meacepes H Washington Missionary Coll, Takoma 
Park 12, Md. Dir Guid Servs. 


Eapy, Aataurn R 208 North B St, Indianola, Ia. DAP 

Easson, Gaanam R 87 Font Grove Rd, Slingerlands, 
NY. DAP 

Eastern, Currronpv E 22 T St, Columbia, Mo. 3 

Ecxis, Marcanerra A 800 Market Ave N, Canton, 
Ohio. DAP 

Epson, Davi H Dartmouth Coll, 214 McNutt Hall, 
Hanover, NH. Academic Couns. DAP 

Enxorr, Rates L 404 Brownlee, Princeton, Ind. DAP 

Eanst, Wu11m M 1020 McCullom, Manhattan, Kan. 3 

Esxix, Dane N M T 527 Ludlow, Rochester, Mich. 3 

Evans, Roseat W 88 Ford St, Hamden 17, Conn. 3 

Ewe, Beataice K Attoyo HS, 4921 N Cedar Ave, E! 
Monte, Calif. DAP 


F 


Farnper, Leverne R 34 13th Ave, Newark 3, NJ. 3 

Fepe.t, Joun C 36 Harlem Ave, McKees Rocks, Pa. 1,3 

Fmman, Invino A Indian Lake, NY. DAP 

FLANAGAN, Pautive T Walkersville, Md. DAP 

Frony, Genz T 717 N 4th St, San Jose, Calif. DAP 

Forp, Frances 3745 Olive Ave, Long Beach 7, Calif. 3 

Forp, Tuomas E 106 Morningside Dr, Apt 75, New 
York 27, NY. 3 

Fortin, Rev Cnances B P O Box 342, Lafayette, La. 3 

oe Tey Co Supt Schs Of, Dakota City, Ia. 
Guid Dir. 

FREEMAN, bene Lynette 274 Severin Dr, Pensacola, 
Fla. AP 

Furey, Many Z 108 S Park Ave, Apt 8, Greensboro, 
NC. 3 


G 


Gapet, Fexnxw Wasatch Academy, Mt Pleasant, Utah. 
Dean Girls. 3 

Gatitan, Orga 277 Burritt Ave, Stratford, Conn. DAP 

Gaort, Joserm R 61 Wilcox Ave, Meriden, Conn. DAP 

Gannison, Leo F, Jn 62 Eiss Pi, Eggertsville 26, NY. 
DAP 

Gannison, Rocern K 708 Bayliss, Midland, Mich. 3 

Ganny, Rates 332 Bay State Rd, Boston, Mass. DAP 

Gremrxe, Atvix Highland Dr, Marcellus, NY. 3 

Gmson, Eprra L Box 55, Alabama State Coll, Mont- 
gomery 1, Ala. Dean Women. 3 

Gummer, Genz E Uniondale HS, Goodrich St, Union- 
dale, NY. Couns. DAP 

ony Benjamex H 2801 Quebec St NW, Washington 8, 

Gotpsmarm, I Deaw 3310 Fielder, Tampa 11, Fla. 3 

Go tpwoatn, Da Mary 1893 Woodland Ave, Palo Alto, 
Calif. 3 

— me A Perkins Hall, Ohio Univ, Athens, 

Gavans, Epwasp F The Maples, New Bloomfield, Pa. 


H 
HasGazian, Beanyoory 436 Second Ave, Haddon Hgts, 
NJ. DAP 
Harey, Anruun F Lowell Tech Inst, 1 Textile Ave. 
Lowell, Mass. Dir Admis. 


DAP 
—s But W 302 Glover St, Sulphur Springs, 
ex. 
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Hamum, Exrczasets S 236 Homan Ave, State College 
Pa. DAP 

Haagpivc, Vinces1a J 536 Morningside Dr, Rantoul, Ill. 

Hagnatson, Currronp E Rt 1, Bolivar, Mo. DAP 

Hanranc, Mancaner L Sweet Home Union HS, Sweet 
Home, Ore. Girl's Adv. 3 

Harnaison, Many E 100 English Bldg, Urbana, ll. DAP 

HaTHoarn, B 215 W Garden St, Pensacola, Fla 

107 Lichfield St, Springfield, 


Herresnan, Genatpv L 


Vt. DAP 


Hatmucx, Kennetn D Box 1081, Ft Wingate, N Mex. 
DAP 


Hensiey, Ontana Central HS, Little Rock, Ark. Couns 
& Dir Guid Servs. 3 

Henman, Da Kennetn 29 James St, Englewood, NJ. 3 

Hicewss, Vivian H 502 Trudell Dr, San Antonio 1, 
Tex. 3 

Hover, WmiusM, Ja Box 441, Gorham, NH. DAP 

Ho.iis, Estuen R 395 Riverside Dr, New York 25, NY 


DAP 

Houmes, Amy C 1055 Theobald, St Louis 15, Mo. DAP 

Hourzman, Mas Oscan 201 Broadway, Massapequa Park, 
NY. DAP 

Hooxs, C Mornison way Stu Pers & Guid, East Texas 
State Coll, Commerce, Tex. Asst Dir. 4 

Howxett, Berry 5291 E Broadway, Long Beach 3, Calif. 
DAP 


Hort, Hanotp L 1939 N 47th, Kansas City, Kan. DAP 

Hupp.eston, James V 518 W Pulaski, Flint 5, Mich. 3 

Hutrcumson, Rev Aran B The Parsonage, New Fair- 
field RD 3, Danbury, Conn. 

Hyusert, Kenneta W Rehab Couns Project, Dept Educ, 
University Park, Pa. Dir. DAP 

Hyman, Attzn A 876 City Hall, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Deputy Pers Dir. 3 


l 
Iverson, Franx M 8811 Bergeasline Ave, North Bergen, 
NJ. 
J 
Jennuxes, Dorr J State Dept Pub Instr, 
DAP 


Supvy Occup Info & Voc Guid. 
Jennicen, Joun, Ja RFD 2, Box 265A, Newtown, Conn 
D 


Helena, Mont. 


Jones, Hazexr T 144 E Bell St, Jackson 2, Miss. 3 


K 


Kameret, Evenerr 156 Westminister St, Hartford, Conn 
DAP 


Kersen, THzropone R 1808 Kearny St NE, Washington 
18, DC. 


Ke.iey, Antruurn L Educ 
dv. 3 


Educ Ctr, Loring AFB, Me. 


Ketry, Geonce R_ 1470 Ivy, Apt 34, Denver 20, Colo 


Kercy, Mancanet M 311 E 73rd St, Apt 3-B, New 
York 21, NY. 3 

Kemp, C Gratrron 215 Louis St, 
DAP 

Kovstex, Donatp E Stark City Dept Educ, 933 Market 


Ave, North Canton 2, Ohio. Supv Pupil Pers & Guid 
3 


East Lansing, Mich 


Koester, Ricnanp A 210 Nu-State Bldg, Rockford, Il) 
DAP 


KozniG, Jenome 3918 Emerson Ave N, Minneapolis 12, 
Minn. 3 

Korxov, Carnouixe O 
Mass. 3 

Kagurrer, SuHmiry M 
DAP 

Kavecer, Da Levi M 
4,Ind. 3 

Kvenzt, Cuantes M Rt 5, Columbia, Mo. 3 


265 Summit Ave, Brookline 46, 
183 Oldfield Ave, Amityville, NY. 


518 N Delaware St, Indianapolis 


L 


LaDERMAN, Ann State St Sch, State St, Hackensack, NJ 





Lanc, Frances 3428 E Ist St, Long Beach 3, Calif. 
DAP 


Larsen, Warten C 628 Univ Ave SE, Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. ; 
Larson, Rosert E North Dakota State Coll, 
N Dak. Asst Prof Educ & Psychol. DAP 
Lavurersacn, Lois L 607 E John, Champaign, lll. DAP 
Lean, Dornornuy 333 N Hibiscus Dr, Miami Beach 39, 

Fla. 
Lew, Da Josern A 2416 Summit Terr, Linden, NJ. 3 
Leyner, Fave B 1622 Lindbergh Dr, Lansing 10, Mich. 
DAP 
Locury, Antowryn M 108 S Linn, lowa City, la. 3 
Lorp, Eaaiz N 7961 Belton Dr, Los Angeles 45, Calif. 
DAP 


Fargo, 


M 


Mac.towry, Lzona M 211 Liberty Ave, Endicott, NY. 
DAP 

Manonsy, Donotrny A 91 Bay State Rd, Boston 15, 
Mass. 

Marea, Banpana J 344 W 88th St, New York 24, NY. 3 

Matone, Ricmarp F 6114 Oakbrook St, Long Beach 15, 
Calif. 3 


Manoger, Wr.t1aAmM C 
Calif. DAP 
Manson, Bennanp 240 Echo Pi, New York 57, NY. 3 
Marra, Josern L 86 Hills St, East Hartford, Conn. 
DAP 
Matreo, Emzen A 463 Broadway, Providence 9, RI. 3 
McAu.irrs, Saran E 8 Clifton Rd, Milton 86, Mass. 3 
McCautey, W Atrrep West Virginia Univ, Morgantown, 
W Va. DAP 
McCo..t, Joun F 
Canada. AP 
McConxey, Rosemary Clarksville City Schs, Clarksville, 
Tenn. Sch Psychol. 3 
McDanrets, Cant O 2407 Jefferson Park Ave, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. DAP 
McDona.p, Epona K 
Ohio. DAP 
McGesnon, Cuarpramy Cant W HQ Air Command & 
Staff Coll, Maxwell AFB, Ala. 3 
McIntrocu, Tuecma 1752 Mikahala 
Hawaii. 3 
McKissen, Mas Fioyp 
DAP 


631 Fairmont Ave, Mountain View, 


17 Sunnyside Dr, St Catherines, Ont, 


1232 Macachee Dr, Youngstown 11, 
Way, Honolulu, 
1546 State, Bowling Green, Ky. 


1745 Wesley Dr, Reno, Nev. DAP 
274 N, Bridge St, Somerville, 


McNavueut, Lean B 

McWu.rMs, Emmet F 
NJ. 3 

Meciincer, Erner L120 Ferris Ave, Chadron, Ohio. 3 

Merriman, Ricuarp A 3336 Starr, Lincoln 3, Nebr. 3 

Meyer, Manion W 10S Slocum Hall, Syracuse Univ, 
Syracuse 10, NY. 3 

Meyerson, Da Lee Psychol Dept, Univ Houston, Cullen 
Bivd, Houston 4, Tex. DAP 

Mitten, ANN M Memorial Hall, Indiana Univ, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. Hd Couns. DAP 

Minor, Genz A_ Freehold Reg HS, Freehold, NJ. 
Couns. DAP 

Mircnet, Mrs ALice 
Dean Girls. DAP 

Mrrcmett, Wit M 835 Roosevelt Ave, Port Arthur, 
Tex. 3 

MonTGOMERY, 
Tex. DAP 

Moore, Mary R_ Kansas State Tchrs Coll, Pittsburg, Kans. 
Dean Women. D. 

Murpeny, Joun H 204 S 37th St, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 3 
Mureny, Mary K 21 Loyola Terr, San Francisco 17, 
Calif. DAP 
Mureny, Rrra M 

Mass. 3 


Guid 


L Central HS, Superior, Wis. 


Ropert A 702 NW 12th St, Andrews, 


36 Lincoln St, North Weymouth 91, 


N 


Nasu, Vincma E 311 West St, Salinas, Calif. 3 

NAUMANN, Joann M Randolph-Macon Women’s Coll, Box 
303, Lynchburg, Va. Voc Couns. 3 

Nayton, Everyn L P O Box 504, Slatington, Pa. 5 

Netson, Ermer N 366 E College St, Meadville, Pa. 3 
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Newson, Hexen M 415 Washington, Rockford, lll. 3 
Nemec, James E 3589 Avalon Rd, Shaker Hgts 20, 
Ohio. 3 


NewMaN, Pavt J Sunny Valley Rd, New Milford, Conn. 


Newton, Katuitzen W150 E 214th St, Euclid 23, Ohio. 
3 

Nickiespunc, Rev G W E, Sa 5190 Park Lake Rd, 
East Lansing, Mich. DAP 

Nonaus, Launa L 4027-A Shaw Blvd, St. Louis 10, Mo. 
3 

Norn, Sx Mary Srernmen, SSM 1402 S Grand Blvd, 

St Louis 4, Mo. DAP 


° 


O’Hane, Roperr W WHS Bidg, Rm 109, Sioux Falls, 
S Dak. 3 

Ove .terts, Ricnanpy C Addison HS, Addison, Mich. 
Guid Dir. 3 


Panper, Hopant P YMCA Voc Serv Ctr, 11 E 36th St, 
New York 16, NY. Voc & Educ Couns. 3 

Parkes, Mantua T 508 Hapgood St, Boulder, Colo. 3 

Peers, Gonvon L 10950 65th Ave, Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada. 3 

Pewtey, Faep E 124 Gay St, Phoenixville, Pa. 3 

Perernson, Maacerta 4031 Buena Vista, Detroit 38, 
Mich. 3 

Perry, Epcarn L, Jn 3733 NW 33rd St, Oklahoma City 
12, Okla. DAP 

PuutasauM, Donacp E 2720 Field St, Longview, Wash. 
DAP 


ProwMan, Wrmta R Central Comm Sch, Elkader, Ia. 
Voc Homemaking Instr. 3 

Por, Antraun L 111 Westbridge Dr, Berea, Ohio. 3 

Porson, lam Univ Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. Guid 
Coord. DAP 

Ponten, Epcarn B Off Voc Rehab, Washington, DC. 


Asst Ch. 3 
Porter, Jouxn W 500 W Lenawee St, Lansing 15, Mich. 
DAP 


Powrns, Cuances E Myers Hall, Southeast Missouri 
State Coll, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


4 
Prevs, James B 2064 Summit Ave, St Paul 5, Minn. 
D 


Prion, Jou~ J 71-35 71st Pl, Glendale 27, NY. 3 

Puocrer, Recivacp J 3405 Wade Ave, Raleigh, NC. 
DAP 

Puckxerrs, Pansy M_ Rt 4, Box 45E, Magnolia, Ark. 3 

Putsiam, R D_ State Dept Educ, Atlanta 3, Ga. Ch 
Guid & Test. 3 


Ramseurn, James E 361 Livonia Ave, Brooklyn 12, NY. 
3 

Ray, Joun F 489 3rd Ave, Troy, NY. DAP 

Repurce, Verpa M 5 Western Dr, Decatur, Il. 3 

Reener, KennetaH Sharon Jr HS, Sharon, Pa. Supv 
Guid Servs. DAP 

Reeves, Sana Central HS, 
Guid. DAP 

Rercnarp, Rosert B Sr HS, E Center St, Nazareth, Pa. 
Guid Couns. DAP 

Rercuer, Esra J 132 Osborne Terr, Newark 8, NJ. DAP 

Remspowp, Sytvan L 258 N Stewart Ave, Box 86, Lom- 
bard, Ill. DAP 

Renwick, Pavirve 1784 W Market St, Akron, Ohio. 3 

Rrecx, Epwarp E 804 Elberon Ave, Dayton 3, Ohio. 3 

Ruese, Hantan C Townhouse Apts F-2, Bozeman, Mont. 
3 


Rotums, Annie L 330 W 2ist Rd, Miami 36, Fla. 3 

Routums, James A Arkansas State Coll, Box 343, State 
College, Ark. Men’s Couns. DAP 

Rotrmann, Leon H Couns Serv, Univ Nebraska, Lin- 
coln 8, Nebr. 

Rupp, J P 2315 W Twohig, San Angelo, Tex. DAP 

Rusumore, Rev Erserat J Fordham Univ, New York 58, 
NY. Asst Prof. DAP 


Murfreesboro, Tenn. Dir 
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Russect, James W Northwestern Univ, Rm 801, 450 E 
Ohio St, Chicago 11, I. Couns. 3 - 

Ruzzo, Gaparet P 927 California Ave, Pittsburgh 2, 
Pa. DAP 


S 


Virginia Ave, Plainview, LI, 


Saso, ALEXANDER K 31 
NY. 3 

Samnt-Rossy, Da Danzer. 17 Park Dr, Livingston, NJ. 3 

Scuarr, S$ D Voc Couns & Test, Denison Univ, Granville, 
Ohio. Dir. DAP 

ScumiererR, HyMan 
NY. Dir. 3 

Scumones, THerma A 
62, NY. 

SCHORNHORST, 
Dean Women. DAP 

Scunemer, Mayo Orchard Hill Rd, Torrington, Conn. 3 

Scuumsptr, Roserr L 7506 Carroll Ave, Takoma Park, 
Md. DAP 

Scuwantz, Frances M 
LI, NY. 3 

Serwantz, Lester J 
NY. DAP 

Scuwartz, Rupoten J 4200 Parkside Ave, Philadelphia 
4, Pa. 

SCHWARZ, 18 Marz Dr, Woodcliff Lake, NJ. 
DAP 

Scupper, Jou~w W St Mary’s Coll, St Mary’s, Calif. 4 

Seraypanian, THomas 33 Oval Turn La, Levittown, 
Pa. D. 

Suams, Mac A 47-21 41st St, Long Island City 4, NY 
3 


Test Serv, Pratt Inst, Brooklyn 5, 
1540 Unionport Rd, New York 


Froxence I Doane Coll, Crete, Nebr 


24 Lucerne Dr, West Babylon, 


1300-B Midland Ave, Yonkers, 


3 
Mary G 


Suaw, Lee Arizona State Coll, Tempe, Ariz. English 
Instr. 

Sueaner, Wuiusm G 407 Ave, Brazil, Ind. 
DAP 

Surepr, Expon K 603 24th, Nederland, Tex. 3 

Suver, Jacop 106 Morton Blvd, Plainview, LI, NY. 3 

Suunpicn, Nicworas 6415 Heitzler Ave, Cincinnati 24, 
Ohio. 3 

ine. paren 1 A 975 Walton Ave, New York 52, 


N Forest 


Smes, Ery Capitol Bldg, Rm 147N, Madison, Wis. DAP 

Sxmten, Lors I Evergreen Park HS, 99th St & Kedzie 
Ave, Evergreen Park 42, Ill. 5 

Stacie, Bx P, Jn Dept Educ, Div Vu 
Box 2186, Knoxville, Tenn. 3 

Smatt, J] H 123 Jefferson, Atlanta, Ga. 

Smanpon, Rev Geonce S, SJ 4501 N Charles St, Balti- 
more 10, Md. 3 

Smirn, Aataun D 
DAP 

Smita, Donatp E Simon Perkins Jr HS, 630 Mull Ave, 
Akron 13, Ohio. Couns. D 

so C N 163 Hillcrest, Univ lowa, Iowa City, 
la. 

SonstecarpD, Dr Manroap A_ lowa State Tchrs Coll, 
Cedar Falls, Ia. Dir Guid & Couns. 4 

SparMacner, Mas D Ann Chicago Council on Comm 
Nursing, 8 S Michigan Ave, Chicago 3, Ill. Dir. 3 

STaNkrewrcz, Atow A Main St, Elderton, Pa. DAP 

Stemperc, Benananp 27-10 Newton Ave, Long Island 
City 2, NY. 3 

Stern, Dr Heten G 2207 Washington Ave, Apt 101, 
Silver Spring, Md. 3 

Stevens, Satry J American Univ, Washington 16, DC 
Dean Women. AP 

Srocxinc, Exrmzaseta D HS Library, Ithaca, NY. DAP 

Stuancnio, Gene Bd Pub Instr, Titusville, Fla. 3 

Svazo, Anronro C 27 R St, Columbia, Mo. DAP 

Sunpat, Lornrarme D 230 Peik Hall, Univ Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 3 

SUTHERLAND, Many McKinley HS, King St, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 3 

Szunay, Joserm A 2316 Wayne Ave, Iowa City, la. 3 


Rehab, P O 


27'/2 Jewett Ave, Cortland, NY. 


T 


Tarton, Huon Sch Bd Off, Selby St, 
Canada. Guid Consult. DAP 


Manaimo, BC, 
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Tayion, Preston L Akron Comm Serv Ctr, 250 E Mar- 
ket, Akron, Ohio. 3 

THomas, Hanoip E 912 N Orange, Shamokin, Pa. 3 

Tuomas, Tom J Ypsilanti HS, 210 W Cross St, Ypsilanti, 
Mich. Couns. DAP 

Tuompson, Fanny C 903 S Edgemoor, Wichita, Kans 
DAP 

Trxcner, Wusur A 

Tracurenserc, Naom: E 
Mass. 3 

Tusss, Lormex F 


341 High St, Richmond, Ky. 4 
13 Mellen St, Cambridge 35, 


P O Box 795, Tyler, Tex. DAP 
Turner, Bosetre 1000 Univ Ave SE, Unit 17, Minne- 


apolis 14, Minn. DAP 
Tyson, Rates K Georgia Tchrs Coll, Collegeboro, Ga. 


Dean Stus & Dir Test. 3 
U 
Uscuoip, Nouman J 9 Maple Ave, Middleport, NY 


Vv 


Van Bunen, Joun D Box 1581, 
Albany, Ga. Assoc Dean Stus. 4 
Vance, Geonce N, Ja P O Box 611, East Lansing, Mich. 


Albany State Coll, 


3 

Van Reeer, Benjamaw W 45542 N Branch, Mt Clemens, 
Mich. 3 

Vavrex, Peant E 151 Seabright Ave, Bridgeport 5, Conn. 
DAP 

Viens, Rocer G 136 Short St, Brockton 11, Mass. 3 


w 


Waker, Caruenive 104 Arps Hall, Ohio State Univ, 
Columbus 10, Ohio. 4 

Watsn, Joun H 2ist & Potter, Chester, Pa. 3 

Watters, Viotet K 3759 Lemon Ave, Long Beach 7, 
Calif. 3 

Warp, MAncarer 1A, Harris- 
burg, Pa. DAP 

Warner, Frev S Rt 9, Box 444, Olympia, Wash. 3 

Warren, Ricwarp B 400 Rock Hill Rd, Columbia, Mo 
3 

Weaxs, Anna D 24715 Wick Rd, Allen Park, Mich. 3% 

Wesenr, Fanny M 789 Yale St, Akron 11, Ohio. DAP 

Wem, Lma H 305 Woodcrest Blvd, Kenmore 23, NY. 3 

Weusn, Mente E 13 Hazen St, Union City, Pa. 5 

Warre, Rev Ropert A, SJ McQuaid Jesuit HS, 1800 
Clinton Ave S, Rochester 18, NY. Stu Couns. DAP 

Warre, Mas Wanrra Wilson HS, Muncie, Ind. Couns. 5% 

Werrmore, Emma G 2055 Highview, Dearborn, Mich. 3 

Warrwortn, Marcarer Unionville Pub Schs, Unionville, 
Mo. Dir Guid. DAP 

Wruper, Vmormum C Judson Coll, 
Stus. 1 

Wrer, 
DAP 

Wrvsorn, Bos 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Wrrnearnt, Roszat D 

Wore, Bansana J 
Mich. 3 

Woops, James E 310 W Hill, Apt 
Champaign, 1. 3 

Worpen, Vivcent J 246 Purchase St, 
Mass. DAP 


Riverview Manor, Apt 


Marion, Ala. Dean 


Exrmaseru M 2220 Johnson, La Crosse, Wis. 


B 455 Evermann Apts, Indiana Univ, 
DAP 
15 Verone St, Springvale, Me. 3% 


183 W Columbia Ave, Belleville, 
1-E, c/o Hartford, 


New Bedford 


Y 


Yourra, Peccy H 200 Bay State Rd, Boston 15, Mass 


DAP 
Younc, Dowarp D 3213 Commercial Ave, Madison 4 
Wis. 


Younes, Crype Instr 


Graceland Coll, Lumoni, Ia 


Z 


Zane, Mas Jeannetre 1306 Pueo St, Honolulu, Hawaii 
3 


Zo«meunman, Iva Lincoln Bldg, Salina, Kans. Dean 


Girls. DAP 








Bequests 


The American Personnel and Guidance Association respectfully invites 
memorial bequests from those who seek a means of perpetuating the ideals 


of human development for which the Association stands. 
Following are three suggested types of bequests: 


I 
I give and bequeath to American Personnel and Guidance Association, a 
non-profit educational corporation of the District of Columbia, located in 
Washington, D. C., the sum of . be Dollars 
($ ) to be used in furtherance of its educational, scientific 


and charitable purposes and objects. 


I] 

I give and bequeath to American Personnel and Guidance Association, a 
non-profit educational corporation of the District of Columbia, located in 
Washington, D. C., the sum of . iba Dollars 
($. ), the same to constitute an endowment fund to be 
known as the . Fund, the principal of the said sum to 
be invested and the net income therefrom to be used for the general educa- 
tional, scientific and charitable purposes and objects of the corporation in 
such manner as the Executive Council thereof, in their sole discretion, shall 


deem satisfactory and proper. 


itl 

I give and bequeath to American Personnel and Guidance Association, a 
non-profit educational corporation of the District of Columbia, located in 
Washington, D. C., the sum of . - sani wast . Dollars 
($ ), the same to constitute an endowment fund to be 
known as the . Fund, the principal of said sum to be 
invested and the net income therefrom to be used for the following purposes: 
(here specify the purposes in detail). 
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